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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


OME nineteen speeches have been reported this week, all uttered 
by men more or less distinguished, all sensible, all instructive, 
and almost all very tedious to read. An order of the day seems to 
have been passed against politics, aud though men in public life can 
no more abstain from discussion than dram-drinkers from spirits, 
they indulge their taste in much the same shame-faced and apologetic 
way. They take care, too, to make their remarks rather laudatory 
than critical. Thus Mr. Lindsay, at Sunderland, not only praised the 
Naval Reserve most warmly, but declared his sympathy with Nelson’s 
faith, that one Englishman was worth three Frenchmen. Mr. Schole- 
field, at Birmingham, praised the House of Commons, and pro- 
nounced in favour of free trade in gin. Mr. James Clay, at Hull, 
disclaimed all hostility to the French Emperor, but thought it ne- 
cessary to arm against him, and praised the volunteers. Lord Enfield, 
at Hounslow, paid a warm tribute to the late Lord Herbert, depre- 
cated useless speeches in the House, and praised the constitution of 
Great Britain. Mr. Hanbury, at the same meeting, praised Provi- 
dence for the harvest and the Czar for the abolition of serfdom, 
believed the people of England would tolerate no policy but non-in- 
tervention, and explained that the Almighty intended that each 
country should have its own particular produce. Mr. Buxton, at 
Walsham, lamented the absence of party spirit in politics, and praised 
Parliamentary institutions. Mr. Briscoe, at Egham, advocated good 
ploughing as the basis of agriculture, and praised the Post-Office 
Savings Banks. Sir W. Page Wood, at Oxford, reviewed affairs in 
Italy and America, denied that Liberal institutions were on their trial, 
and praised Earl Russell. Mr. Henley, who followed him, believed the 
people did not want reform, spoke with apprehension of the coming 
winter, and praised Sir W. Page Wood. The only exceptions to this 
chorus of laudation are the speakers who belong to the last or the 
present Government. Sir J. Pakington, at Worcester, gave tenant 
farmers healthy advice about the necessity for leases. Lord Wode- 
house, in Norfolk, recapitulated in a spirit of kindly sensible bene- 
volence the reforms essential to the comfort of the labourer; and 
Earl de Grey, at Ripon, explained—what needed explanation—that our 
neutrality in the American crisis did not proceed from lack of sym- 
pathy, and added a few words of earnest caution as to the coming 
winter, 





Several educational speeches have also been delivered, usually 
against the Revised Code issued by the Committee, which seems to 
have excited the clergy to a very unusual degree. Archdeacon 

ison, in particular, denounced it violently, and made an effective 
polnt ey his exposure of the rules for examining children of three 
years of age, The opponents of the Code, however, are pushing the 
“ vested interest” idea, till they run the risk of producing reaction. 
The “ vested Bght” of 20,000 officials, who may become 40,000, is 
not a safe topic Sr the House of Commons. Sir John Coleridge 
also animadverts on the decrease of religious instruction, proved by 
the middle class examinations; and there seems every prospect of 
sharp religio-social debates next. session. 


Mr. Smith O’Brien has published a letter to a countryman in 
Paris, full of the extraordinary mixture of accurate fact and prepos- 
terous deduction which Irishmen think patriotism. He has been 





residing in Hungary, and bears strong testimony to the justice of its 
claims, the unity of all races and creeds in the kingdom, and the high 
education and polish of the Hungarian magnates. He believes that 
if the Austrian Government persists in its course it will lose Hun- 
gary, confirms the stories of military occupation, points to the in- 
cessant provocations to outbreak, and then declares that Ireland is in 
exactly the same condition as Hungary! He hopes for Hungarian 
freedom, because it will serve as a precedent for Ireland, and calls 
upon his countrymen “to reciprocate the sentiment with which he 
was greeted at a sylvan entertainment given in a forest within sight 
of the Carpathian mountains, ‘ Vivat Hibernia! Vivat Hungaria!’ ” 


The Red Sea telegraph is not wholly lost. Sir Macdonald Stephen- 
son offers, if all the concessions are made over to a new company 
which he represents, to repair the communication for 48,000/. with- 
out a guarantee. As Sir Macdonald is the man who in the teeth of 
every kind of opposition carried the Indian railway system through 
its most difficult stage, he is entitled at least to the hearing we give 
to men whose acts are the proofs of their capacity and perseverance. 


The papers still reek with details of crime. Murders, stabbings, 
and outrages on women are reported in such numbers that even cau- 
tious observers begin to believe that their frequency shows a dis- 
ordered state of the public mind. With respect to murders, nothing 
can be done, as the law is fairly carried out, but we greatly fear that the 
magistracy have to answer for the increase in stabbing and in assaults 
on women. Men are every day let off, for acts equivalent to murders 
in all but results, with a few days’ imprisonment; and assaults on 
women short of rape almost escape punishment altogether. The 
consequence is, in the former case, a spirit of brutality which ends on 
the gallows, and, in the latter, a contempt for law such as that ex- 
hibited in the Cheltenham case. When a dozen ruffians dare com- 
bine to execute a rape, it is time that the capital sentence, still 
passed, should be carried into execution. 

That modern version of Venus Cloacina, Mr. Thwaites, promises 
that the drainage of London shall be completed in two years. One- 
third is already done. 





Earl Russell has replied to the address of*the Mexican Bond- 
holders, declining to intervene in the Government of Mexico, but 
promising to enforce respect for British lives and property, and the 
“fulfilment of recorded obligations.” The pledge, which is satis- 
factory only to bondholders, produced, strange to say, a fall in the 
value of Mexican Bonds. ‘The Spanish armament is ready, and will 
convey 8000 troops to Mexico, commanded by a general to be ap- 
pointed by the Captain-General of Cuba. The French fleet is also 
under orders, and the appointment of Admiral la Gravitre—aa officer 
who acquired a terrible experience in Cochin China—is announced 
in the Moniteur. The British squadron to co-operate has been sent 
from the North American station, and is the one watched with such 
jealous eagerness by the New York papers. The combined fleet will 
apparently be off the Mexican coast and ready for action by the 15th 
of November. 


The Imperial Government is embarrassed by the price of bread in 
the great cities. The harvest being a bad one, bread has risen to 
about twenty sous the loaf, and the people cannot afford to pay more 
than sixteen. Accordingly, they complain, and petition, and write 
menacing letters to the municipalities, and give ominous hints of the 
reduction which hanging a baker or two might produce in the price of 
bread. The Government, therefore, orders the price to be diminished, 
and the municipalities make up the difference to the tradesmen. The 
system is strongly condemned in England, but it seems in practice to 
be only an excessively clumsy poor-law. The communes may as well 
give out-door relief in bread as give it in money, and the true objec- 
tion is not so much economic as political. The people are taught by 
it to believe that the Administration can govern prices, and visit a bad 
harvest on the head of those who assume the place of Providence. 
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Gumerira.—We have intelligence by telegraph from the Northern 
States to 28th September. 

Fuller particulars of the surrender of Lexington have reached the 
North. ‘The camp, it appears, was surrounded by low earthen works, 
but had no springs, the supply of water being obtained only from the 
river. The Confederates, whom local accounts estimate at 27,000 
men, built up bales of hemp on movable platforms, and, under cover 
of these novel defences, succeeded in getting between the camp and 
the river. The Federals were thus deprived of water, but they had 
three barrels of vinegar, and kept e the fight for 59 hours after the 
water was exhausted. Colonel Mulligan then (20th September) sur- 
rendered, and all the men were released. The officers were detained. 
St. Joseph, in the same State, is also reported lost, and the balance 
in Missouri inclines heavily against the Federalists. On the other 
hand, the Legislature of Kentucky has called on General Anderson, 
who, as Major Anderson, defended Sumter, to expel the Confederates 
by force, and has raised a million of dollars to equip the necessary 
troops. General Fremont is severely blamed for not relieving 
Lexington, and postponing everything to his Mississipi expedition, 
but his friends retort that if he can take New Orleans, Missouri will 
soon be evacuated. On the Eastern side nothing new has occurred, 
General McClelian amusing himself principaily with “ reconnoissances 
in force.” The Southern army does not move, and appears determined 
to await attack. Two large expeditions, carrying, it is believed, 
12,000 men, are about to start for the coast, and occupy, it is sup- 

osed, Charleston and New Orleans. The Government, however, 
seeps its plans still secret. 

Mr. Russell has visited Baltimore, and says that Maryland is really 
held by military occupation. The Legislature is in arrest, the police 
replaced by Federal nominees, and any evidence of sympathy with 
the South promptly punished. He points-to the fact that 37,000 
men are required to secure submission in Maryland, and asks what 
force it will take to hold down the entire South. It does not appear 
that there is any Union party in Maryland. He remarks, also, that 
slavery is light in Maryland, the owners disliking the system, and, 
like Catholies everywhere, treating their slaves with great kindness, 
giving ample food, and allowing religious instruction. 

A number of Americans have requested Mr. Seward to punish Mr, 
Russell for “treason,” and he has replied refusing their request. He 
says, with a Curiously small spitefulness: “ For myself, I confess I 
have not read the publication complained of, and I am quite sure 
that it has not arrested the attention of any other member of the 
Administration, engrossed, as we all necessarily are, with urgent 
public duties and cares. However erroneous the facts or the infer- 
ences of the writer may be, they nevertheless stand on his own indi- 
vidual authority, while the whole patriotic press of our country is 
free, and is interested to refute them. The Government of the United 
States depends, not upon the favour or goodwill of foreign nations, 
but upon the just support of the American people. Its credit and 
its fame seem to me now, more than ever heretofore, safe in their 
keeping. If it be assnmed that the obnoxious paper may do harm 
here, is it not a sufficient reply that probably not fifty copies of the 
London 7imes ever tind their way to our shores ?” 

The treasury has created great alarm by seizing property only in 
part owned by the South, and Mr. Seward has issued an order limiting 
seizures to property in transit to the “insurrectionary States”— 
Anglicé, insurgeut States—or obviously used for their advantage. 

K letter has been published in the Richmond Whig complaining of 
Mr. Davis and Mr. Walker, President and War Secretary of the 
Confederacy. The troops, says the writer, are ill cared for, and 
“made to trot sixteon miles on one meal of potatoes and salt. The 
men are treated like hogs.” 


Sraure.—The King of Prussia arrived at Compidgne on the 6th 
inst., and was met at the railway station by the Emperor. The 
municipality had voted triumphal arches, but they were stopped 
at the express desire of the King. On the 7th the Emperor and 
his guest shot in the park, hunted in Louis Quartorze style, and at- 
tended the representation of Le Bougeoir, and on the 8th the King 
“assisted” at a military parade, and quitted at noon. The visit 
seems to have cal a exceedingly well, the Sovereigns had 
time for long and intimate conversations, and the Courts amalgamated 
easily. Nothing whatever is known of the result of the interview ; 
but it is affirmed that the Emperor’s object was to secure the re- 
cognition of Italy by Prussia. ‘The French papers speak of the re- 
newal of cordiality between the two countries caused by this inter- 
change of courtesies, but it is quite evident that they are all at 
fault. Only the Opinion Nationale reproaches the King for want of 
firmness and for hesitation. 

The Parisian press denies that there have been serious bread riots 
in the great cities ; but admits that menaces have been posted on 
bakers’ shops, that the workmen are agitated, that anonymous 
letters have been received by the municipality, and that bread has 
been reduced in price by order, The municipalities in times of scarcity 
always reduce the price, making up the difference, but this year Paris 
owed a debt of half a million sterling to the bakers, and the Prefect 
did not like to increase the amount. The papers have been directed 
to announce that the price of bread will not rise. Very large quanti- 
ties of English wheat and American flour have been ‘imported, and 
the danger of seareity is declared over. 

It is stated positively that the French Government is preparing to 
decide the Roman question. The priests are becoming dangerous ; 
the Bishop of Poitiers, for example, encouraging his clergy to de- 
nounce the Empire from the miei. The working classes are 


exceediugly anxious that it should be settled by the withdrawal of 





the troops, as they think the loss of the temporal power will chea 
the priesthood, whom, during their recent reign of ten years, the 
have learnt once more to hate. This assurance, if correct—and i 
seems so—will greatly smooth the path of the Emperor. 

The Count de Chambord, representa tive of the ourbons, is about 
to visit Constantinople and Jerusalem. 


Staly.—The reports from Naples are becoming favourable. Local 
insurrection seems confined to districts like the Abrazzi, where 
brigandage is permanent. Six or eight leaders have, however, landed 
at different points of the coast, each followed by a few Spaniards, and 
declare themselves soldiers of Francis LI. They have plenty of money 
and are well armed; but they are always hunted down by the royaj 
troops, and when taken, executed. The most important of them 
Borges,«who called himself Generalissimo, has been captured and 
shot. The municipalities are voting money for public works, Naples 
itself voting 416,000/.; and bread is cheaper. The populace are 
therefore content, though Cialdini has found it necessary to prohibit 
absolutely a demonstration in favour of an instant march on Rome 
which the National Guard intended to make. The populace therefore 
contented themselves with signing a protest against the French ocen. 
pation of Rome. Mazzini has, however, addressed a letter to the 
Unita Italiana,4in which he commends soldiers who desert an inert 
position for one where action is proceeding, and which he concludes . 
with the following bill of indictment : 

“The army has no better friend than we, who would wish that 
promotion was accorded solely to merit ; pay regulated in proportion 
to the length of service and the danger incurred; punishmen t inflicted 
according to the responsibility ; rewards limited to advancement jn 
rank; pensions and land reserved for the period when by age and 
wounds service ceases, and for distribution among the indigent fami. 
lies of the combatants; who demand that the existing army shall re. 
main as the instructing and model nucleus of the nation, armed and 
organized round it as an auxiliary and a reserve—who desire to make 
the army the initiator of the liberty of nations in Venetia and the 
guardian of the country at Rome—who groan and blush to see it 
condemned to remain obedient to the will of the foreigner with sloped 
arms, in presence of our friends oppressed and separated. 

“The army is the gem of Italy. He who would endeavour to de- 
compose it would be the enemy of Italy. 

“We do not conspire at present except for the unity of the 
country—for its deliverance from all foreign element—to force Mo- 
narchy to live a true Italian life, and to accomplish its duty, if that 
be possible. Those men conspire, and more certainly than is believed, 
against the Monarchy, who, while protesting of the desire to arrive 
at Venice and at Rome, maintain the army im a state of impotency to 
support manfully the negotiations, or to translate them, if necessary, 
into a menace; who desire the country to be strong, and refuse to 
arm it; who declare that they desire concord in Italy, and refuse it 
suitable laws in place of laws enacted for the occasion thirteen years 
since, when the nation was not yet formed; who condemn with im- 
prudent ingratitude to a forced inaction at Caprera the only man who 
at present in Italy can act and unite; who regard with distrust and 
displeasure a nation who gave themselves with enthusiasm and cou- 
fidence to the colours of the Monarchy ; who reject into the circle of 
the opposition every good and sacred manifestation of life which they 
might and ought to appropriate to themselves and direct ; who per- 
secute and calumniate a party which, giving an example of rare 
abnegation, has, from the Lombard territory to Sicily, conquered the 
country to unity in the name of a flag which is not its own. That, 
moreover, regards them as well as the country. As for ourselves, 
our sole duty is that of not failing in our engagements. 

“ Josepu Mazzin1.” 

It is reported that Ratazzi will enter the Italian Ministry, or per- 
haps succeed Ricasoli. The latter stands pledged to secure the 
solution of the Roman question by the end of November, and his 
poe is unfulfilled. He still speaks confidently, but if he fails his 

-arliamentary position will be too weak to resist the attacks which 
will be made on him. Should Ratazzi join him, he will bring the 
whole strength of the Radical party, and the capacity to carry out 
the internal measures which Italy needs, but which Ricasoli, though 
he has prepared them, seems unable to put in operation. Ricasoli 
himself has just issued a circular to all Italian consuls, ordering them 
to suggest measures for the improvement of the fleet. It is not a 
very practical note, the writer dwelling, among other things, on the 
prospects the Suez Canal opens to Italy, but the following statistics 
are valuable: “ The Italian flag, though not yet protecting Venice, 
the vassal of a foreign nation, floats over vessels of 700,000 tons 
burden, which are manned by more than 100,000 sailors. The 
general movement of Italian commerce in the last few years, 
before the union of the nation was accomplished, amouxted 
to about 1,400,000,000 fr. (importations and exportations united, 
the former presenting a marked superiority over the latter). 
In the ports the arrival and departure of more than 40,00 vessels, 
of about 4,000,000 tons burden, was recorded. It i» only a few 
months since that political unity put down in Itsiy the customs 
barriers, the fiscal visits, the embarrassments of ail kinds, which, by 
favouring smuggling, prevented the exchange of Italian productions 
between Italian provinces, and substituted liberty for the minute 
precautions with which the different Governments of the peninsula 
endeavoured to check the development of material welfare, fearmg 
that it would be accompanied by intellectual and moral progress. 
But now Italian produces can count on a home market of 23,000,000 
consumers, and as manufacturers are encouraged by the introduction 
free of duty of raw materials and the establishment of institutions of 
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credit, we may justly hope shortly to see Italian commerce take, by 
he development of roads and railways, a development which will 
} nable it to export with advantage to foreign markets.” a 
onthe Pope pronounced an allocution declaring that any concession in 
spect to the temporal power is “a conciliation between God and 
Bela between the just and the unjust. Therefore,” he adds, 
“ let "us stand firm; no conciliation, no compromise with the 
ungodly ; no forbidden and impossible compromise. I commend 
this to all Catholics, but especially to the members of the clergy who 
may be inelined to be misled by perverse doctrines, contrary to the 
interests and just rights of the Holy See and of the Church.” At 
these words the Holy Father rose from his seat, and, stretching out 
his hands towards heaven, continued: “ Let us pray Almighty God 
to display His merciful arm to protect my beloved Rome”—(here the 
Pope’s voice was broken by a sob)—“ and preserve it from the poison 
of error and impiety !” 


nstria. —Lord Derby is reported to be at Pesth, and going on to 
Agram, perhaps to see for himself the condition of Hungary. It is 
reported that in the counties where the committees have been dis- 
solved, sentences are now passed by court-martial, but this requires 
confirmation. The only marked change in the Austrian situation has 
occurred in Austria itself. There the Reichsrath has been adjourned 
for amonth, or over the time when the budget must be voted, and the 
press and Liberal politicians are now calling for concessions to Hun- 
gary. It is believed that M. von Schmerling will be dismissed, the 
constitution abolished, and autocratic rule once more substituted in 
its place. The Government, it appears, apprehends an outbreak on 
the coast of the Adriatic, and believes that Hungary will rise. It 
seems certain that new measures are being taken for the defence of 
the coast, and that in Vienna the constitution is admitted to have 


collapsed. 


ig —The following is the programme for the royal corona- 
tion: On the 14th isthe entrance into Kénigsberg ; on the 16th, the 
reception of the foreign envoys by their Majesties; on the 17th, a 
chapter of the Black Eagle ; on the 18th, the coronation and a grand 
banquet ; the 19th, a drawing-room and a concert at court; the 20th, 
the King, Queen, and Crown Prince, and Princess, with a small 
retinue, go to Dantzic ; on the 2lst, at Bromberg, they are to be 
present at the laying of the first stone of a commemoration monu- 
ment; the 22nd, the entrance into Berlin; the 23rd, a drawing- 
room, and dinner, and grand performance at the Royal Opera-house ; 
the 24th, a court and concert; and the 25th, a dinuer at the Crown 
Prince’s and a ball at the Royal Palace. The ceremony excites little 
attention in Berlin, but at Konigsherg rooms are unattainable, the 
foreign Ambassadors, Royal Princes, their suites, 233 members of 
the Legislature, and other distinguished personages having bought 
up all available accommodation. ‘The King’s visit to Compiégne 
excites little interest in Prussia. 

Sudia.—Sir Hugh Rose and the Maharajah of Cashmere have been 
invested with the order of the Indian Star. A public meeting, 
attended only by natives, was held in Calcutta, on 26th August, to 

tition the Secretary of State to censure Sir Mordaunt Wells for 

aving insulted the natives in 1859, by declaring perjury and forgery 
to be national vices. The following is the text of the resolution : 

“This meeting desires to record, not without a feeling of regret, 
that its confidence in the Hon. Sir M. L. Wells, Knight, as a judge 
of the highest court of judicature in Bengal, has been impaired in 
consequence of his frequent and indiseriminate atiacks on the | 
character of the natives of this country, with an intemperance incon- | 
sistent with the calm dignity of the bench, as well as from his re- 
peated and indiscreet exhibition of strong political bias and race pre- 
Judices, xhich are not compatible with the impartial administration 
of justice.” 

As the Court consists of three judges, and gives its decisions by 
vote, and the Chief Justice has never been assailed by any human 
being except Sir C. Wood, and the second judge, Sir C. Jackson, is 
allowed to be a friend of the natives, the bias of Sir Mordaunt Wells 
makes no difference to the administration of justice. As a matter of 
fact, the judge is an able and very dogmatic man, who has done im- 
mense good by his determined conduct with reference to forgery and 
perjury, and some evil by showing too clearly his political bias on the 
side of the Europeans. “Any censure on him, after the way in which 
the natives have put their remonstrance, will be in effect a condem- 
nation of his severity as regards forgery and perjury. 





Youre. 
Mowpay, OcroBer 77TH. 


Tue Earl of Eglinton died suddenly on Friday, while on a visit at 
the seat of Mr. White Melville, St. Andrew’s, Fifeshire. On Tues- 
day afternoon his lordship joined in a game of golf, and in the evening 
appeared at dinner in his usual health and spirits. Before night, 
however, he was seized with an apoplectie fit, and on Friday morning 
he expired, having never rallied from the unconscious state in which 
he was left by the fit. His Lordship, Archibald William Montgomerie, 
was thirteenth Earl of Eglinton and Baron Montgomerie, Baron 
Seton and Baron Killwinning in the peerage of Scotland, and Earl 
of W inton and Baron Ardrossan in that of the United Kingdom. He 
was born in 1812, and succeeded to the Scotch titles at the death of 
his grandfather in 1819. In 18 40, he was served as heir male general 





attainted in 1716, having left no issue. In polities, the late acd 
Eglinton was a Conservative, and twice selected for the post of Lor 
Lieutenant of Ireland by Lord Derby. He was also spoken of as 
the probable leader of his party in the event of Lord Derby’s retire- 
ment from that position. His Lordship married first, in 1841, Theresa, 
the widow of Captain Cockerell, RN. by whom he leaves survivi 
issue three sons and one daughter. The eldest son, Archib 
William, Lord Montgomerie, who succeeds to his father’s titles, was 
born in 1841. In 1853 the Countess died, and in 1858 his Lordship 
married Lady Adela Capel, ouly daughter of the Earl of Essex, who 
died suddeuly last year. 

— The poll for the election of Lord Mayor closed on Saturday, 
and resulted in a large majority for the present occupant of the office. 
Sir H. Muggeridge retired from the contest on Thursday, which 
virtually decided the result, but by custom the poll was kept open 
for the full term of seven days, and at its close on Saturday, at four 
o'clock, the numbers were: The Lord Mayor, 1623; Sir P. Laurie, 
1148; Sir H. Muggeridge, 561; Alderman Hale, 9; Alderman 
Mechi, 3. Sir Peter Laurie having decisively intimated his refusal 
to serve if elected, of course the Court of Aldermen will have no 
alternative but to re-elect the Lord Mayor. 

— Mr. Clay, M.P., was present at a volunteer banquet at Hull, on 
Thursday, and proposed the toast of the evening, “The Hull Volun- 
teers.” Mr. Clay said be was an ardent admirer of the volunteer 
movement, looking upon it as the grandest development of a national 
character that any country could boast of. It was also an enigrely 
spontaneous movement, originating in the enthusiasm of a generous 
yeople, and carried out with a truly English quality —perseverance. 

Vith regard to the bearing of the volunteer movement upon our re- 
lations with France, Mr. Clay said : 

“Some people have been in the habit of talking about what they call an 
invasion panic—a term which to me has always appeared to be singularly mis- 
apphed—for panic, used in that sense, I understand to be ‘ fear without reason- 
able ground.’ Now, I have never seen any fear. I have never seen any pale 
faces in this country—{laughter)—but I have seen very reasonable ground why 
in the matter of defence we should seriously set our house in order, and be pre- 
ay for any contingency, (Hear, hear.) I have known for more years than I 

ave a mind to count our powerful neighbours the French—let me call them our 
excellent allies, for I esteem them very highly, and J have known them—whether 
they came here, or whether I went among them—as well as most people. It jy 
entirely undeniable—in fact, I challenge any one who has known that Ccantry to 
contradict me—that some few years ago, shortly before the China War, there was 
a general feeling in that country, a sort of undefined but alinost, qniversal ramour 
—such as almost invariably precedes the events which 4 depicts—ghat there 
would be a French invasion of this country. That feeling exists no longer, and 
that rumour is no more heard. It is my entire conviction that this change of 
feeling is owing in a great measure, if not entirely, to the extraordinary rapidity 
by which the defence of this country has been organized by the voluntary efforts 
of her sons. (Cheers.)” 
Mr. Clay believed t\e Emperor himself to be actuated by the most 
friendly spirit towards this country, as evinced by his desire to pro- 
mote good feeling between the troops of the two countries when 
combined im the Crimean and Chinese expeditions, and also by the 
commercial treaty. At the same time the Reaperer might not always 
be alle to control the vast army, upon the support of which his Go- 
Yvornment rests : . 

“ Powerful as he is, he is not omnipotent, and the prince who is surrounded 
by an army of some half a million of men is not always the master of his legions ; 
he is sometimes their slave, and at any moment an accidental misunderstanding, 
some chance difference acting on the passions of the two countries—both jeatly 
proud of their position among nations—might lead to a feeling so strong that even 
the will of the Emperor might not be sufficient to control it. He might be forced 








to content himself with following, instead of leading. So many things have 
eccurred during the last few years which the wisest capacity could not have 
foreseen, that none of us can tell what during the next few years will be the 
destiny of this or any other country.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Clay alluded to certain attempts which had been 
made by employers of labour in London to discourage the movement : 

“T am sorry to see in London—though not in Hull or even elsewhere—persons 
have been found to endeavour to discountenance this great movement, and public 
notice has been given by some employers of labour that those employed by them 
must choose between what they bdieved to be their duty to their country and the 
business in which they have engaged. (Cries of ‘Shame!’) To men suchas 
these I can only mo | on the lowest possible grounds. I can only use to them the 
meanest arguments, because they are addressed to the meanest understandings, 
(Hear hear.) These men must know that itis something to establish a force of 
170,000 Volunteers; and, although I do not speak to you on mere financial 
grounds, yet to these men I do, and I say to them, If you succeed in renderir 
the Volunteer movement abortive, there will have to be an increase of your wen 4 
ing army (cheers), which cannot be less than 2d. more income-tax to pay. 
(Jétughter.) 1 tell such men as these that they are blind self-seekers and bad 
citizens (loud cheers), and it is a great pleasure that there are none such in Hull 
(renewed cheers), aud 1 do not think there ever will be.” 

Mr. Clay resumed his seat by proposing the toast of “The Hull 
Volunteers,” coupling with it “The health of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Pease.” 

— Mr. Lindsay, M.P., addressed the Royal Naval Reserve Forod 
of Sunderland last week. There are already 800 men in the Sunder- 
land division of the force, and for the past month they haye been 
going through a course of drill in working guns on board the Trin. 
comalee training-ship, in the Sunderland Docks. Mr. Lindsay, who is 
on the Royal Commission to inquire into the Manning of the Navy, 
visited the Trincomalee, and saw the men go through their drill : 

“ He said his heart warmed within him when he saw so many fine fellows, 
after a short drill of a month, work the guns so well and systematically as he 
had seen them do that day. Our great strength had ever been ships-of-war, and 
our great defence British seamen. He did not know how they could more effectually 
or more economically earry out any scheme than the one he was happy to see now 
going so smootlily along. It was unlike the old scheme by a system of bounties, 
and, he was sorry to ‘say, of drankenness and debwuchery, Soldiers required 
training through a long series of years, but the Reserve required a little train. 
ing, for the simple rewson that no man-.of-war's men could surpass them, for the 
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in the world. (Cheers.) He meant no disparagement to their friends over the 
water. The last men he saw working guns were Frenchmen, but the men of the 
Reserve went about their work in such a different style that he believed the old 
saying, that ‘ One British tar is as good as three Frenchmen,’ was, after all, 
true. It struck him that day that if ever the necessity should arise— 
though his prayer was that the twonations might long continue on friendly terms 
—he would back one of the lads he saw below against any three Frenchmen in 
the working and handling of a gun. (Cheers.) The fact was it was natural to 
them. Englishmen in their boyhood turned as naturally to the boat and sail as 
the French to the drums and fifes. It was as great a folly for France to 
attempt to become a great maritime Power as it would be for us to attempt to 
become a great military Power. We were essentially a seafaring people. We 
had been so from generation to generation, and would continue so, for our strength 
had ever been on the water, and our strength must ever be on it. Let each man, 
then, go and get his shipmates to join. They now numbered nearly 800 in 
this port; he should like to see them numbered 2000. They now took the lead 
in the ports of the world with their ships, and in the ports of Great Britain none 
stood so high as that which he had the honour to represent in Parliament. He 
would take an opportunity to mention in Parliament that he never saw guns so 
scientifically handled as he had that day, and that while the country had such 
men as they there was no fear of a foreign foe.” 
— Ata meeting of the Metropolitan Board of Works, on Friday, 
a report on the progress of the main drainage works was presented 
by Mr. Bazalgette, chief engineer. The object of the works in ques- 
tion is to intercept the 52,000,000 gallons of sewage, which are now 
daily poured into the Thames in and near London, and divert its 
outfall to such a distance down the river as to ensure its not being 
carried back by thie tide far enough to pollute the water in the middle 
of kondon. This object is to be effected on the north side of the 
river by a grand system of drainage, by which all the sewage of that 
side will be conveyed, through enormous covered channels, to Barking 
Creek, 14 miles below London Bridge. At this point there will be a 
large reservoir, whence sewage will oniy be allowed to flow into the 
river during the first two hours of the ebb, the consequence of which 
will be that before the tide turns, the mass of polluting matter will 
have been carried at least 12 miles further down the river, or 26 miles 
below London Bridge, where it will be diluted by a volume of water 
twenty times greater than that which it now contaminates at London. 
As far as is practicable, the sewage will flow on by gravitation, but 
as some of the most: thickly populated districts in London are several 
feet below high water-mark in the river, and as it will be necessary 
to give a good outfall to all the — drainage, it will in places 
be raised by pumping stations to the level required. The portions of 
the works now in progress are the High Level Sewer, which extends 
from Hampstead ta Bow, a distance of nine miles, and varies from 
four feet in diameter to nine and a half feet by twelve feet, and the 
Middle Level Sewer, from Kensal-green to a junction with the High 
Level Sewer at Bow. From the latter place to Barking, the two 
united sewers are known as the Outfall Sewer. The High Level 
Sewer and the works at the junction are now nearly completed, and 
the works for the Middle Level Sewer are being carried on vigorously 
along the Bayswater-road and by tunnelling under Oxford-street. On 
the Surrey side, the High Level Sewer is rapidly progressing. It 
embraces two lines, one from Clapham to New Cross, and the other 
from Dulwich to New Cross. From the latter place to Deptford, 
the two run side by side, but at different levels. At Deptford are 
two steam overflow pipes, and the s@wage flows through four iron pipes 
under the Creek, into the Southern Outfall Sewer, by which it will 
be conveyed to the pumping station and reservoir in Erith marshes. 
It is hoped that the entire system will be at work in about two years 
from the present time, and the anticipated excess over the original 
estimate of 3,000,000/., which will be necessary to the perfect com- 
pletion of the system, is about another half-million. 

— Mr. Scholefield, M.P. for Birmingham, presided at the annual 
dinner of the Retail Brewers’ Association of Birmingham, which was 
held at Aston Hall on Friday. In reply to the toast of “The 
Borough Members,” Mr. Scholefield expressed his belief that though 
it was now the fashion to abuse the ener of Commons, that body 
fairly represented the country and performed its duties faithfully. 

“ He did not say this to show that in his opinion a reform in Parliament was 
not requisite; that was a subject he would not discuss then, as his opinion on it 
was well known, every one knowing that he was a thorough Reformer, and that 
he, perhaps, went further than many around him. But, taking the House of 
Commons as it was, he could not hear any one say that it did not fairly repre- 
sent the people of England without expressing his opinion that such statement 
was fallacious. There was no legislative assembly in the world that conducted 
so large an amount of business as the House had to conduct so fairly and honestly 
as the House of Commons did. Corruption was unknown there; indeed, he 
would undertake to fiud more corruption in the Government of any other country, 
whether it was in the despotism of what was now called ‘constitutional’ Austria, 
or in republican America, in one day, than could be found in the House of Com- 
mons for half a century. He felt convinced that great changes must soon occur 
in the constitution of the House of Commons; but he also felt convinced that the 
fault of its members was neither corruption nor a desire for personal aggrandize- 
ment; that the fault was in the system which brought together a number of 
men acting from old associations and feelings of conservatism—men who might 
be mistaken, but who acted honestly, and whose mistakes did not involve their 
personal reputation. He believed that a more honourable body of men did not 
exist than the members of the House to which they had done him the honour to 
return him. There were elements in it that he would like to see eliminated, and 
elements outside that he would like to see introduced; but whenever the change 
took place—and it must soon come—he hoped that the constitution of the House 
of Commons, as an assembly of honourable men, would not lose anything by the 
change. (Cheers. )” 

Mr. Scholetield’s health was subsequently proposed, and in respond- 
ing, the honourable gentleman made some observations on the 
licensing system and restrictive legislation to enforce temperance. 

“ He was not one of those persons who said that there was nothing easier to 
remove than an existing monopoly, and that everything could be put on the same 
footing by an Act of Parliament of four lines; he believed the subject was one 
which must receive the most serious consideration from Parliament. No indi- 


would settle the question. So large a monopoly as that of the licensed vict 
could not be broken down at once without causing much suffering, but by bei 
done gradually it might be done so as to cause little or no ill effect. As he 
often said before, he held the present licensing system to be unjust to individuals 
and unfair tothe community at large, and he was satisfied that at an early date 
it would be the duty of Parliament to revise the whole system. At the same 
time, he could not but say that when the revision took place it must be done 
with a degree of tenderness, the Legislature knowing that it had created the evit 
it was now intended to remove. It was a misfortune that in every step in bad 
legislation it was as bad to go backward as to go forward. And so, when by the 
creation of a monopoly persons had been induced to embark capital in a trade 
when they came to place the trade on a sound footing they found themselves 
debarred from proceeding in any direction lest they should do a mischief to those 
whom themselves had created. That was the difficulty that Parliament was jn 
now. He did not believe that the removal of the distinctions that now existed 
between the two trades could be done without some injury to the licensed vic. 
tuallers, but he believed that Parliament might yet do justice to all parties, and 
place them on an equal footing. He was not one of those who believed, with the 
temperance people, that restrictive legislation could do much to promote tem- 
perance, He believed that if men were to be made temperate it must be by 
education and habit, and not by a restrictive law. Who was there that heard 
of habitual drunkenness among any one of the middle and upper classes? Ang 
yet their means tor getting intoxicated were greater than ever; for if a man 
belonged to a club, either in London or the country, he might go on drinking all 
day and all night. . But, whereas some fifty years ago it was a gentlemanly vicg 
to get drunk, at the present time intemperance might be said to be unknown 
among the higher classes, and any person known to be habitually intemperate 
would be scouted by his fellows. ‘That being so, he believed that the attempt to 
enforce temperance by police laws was a great mistake; and when Government 
attempted to impose any new restrictions on the dealers in spirits he should 
oppose them, as he believed such restrictions to be in the highest degree injurious 
to all classes. (A pplause).” 

— The inquest on the bodies of the five workmen killed at York 

by the falling of the girder bridge in process of construction across 
the Ouse, was brought to a termination on Friday. A great mass of 
evidence, both of the engineers and others connected with the works, 
and eye-witnesses of the disaster, was taken, but no light whatever 
was thrown on the question before the jury—the cause of the fall of 
the first girder, which carried away the remainder of the bridge, 
After about forty minutes’ deliberation, the jury returned a verdict 
to the effect that the deceased were killed by the fall of the bridge, 
but that there was not sufficient evidence to satisfy them of the cause 
of such fall. 
— “M. A. B.” writes to the Times on the subject of accidental 
poisonings, and with copious reference to the late instance of Mr, 
Hanbury Leigh, who lost his life through the administration of a 
liniment instead of a draught. He suggests, as an effectual protec. 
tion against all such mistakes, that all poisons should only be kept in 
narrow-necked, or “safety” bottles, which only allow a drop ata 
time of their contents to escape. 


Tuxspay, Octoser Stu. 

— The annual general meeting of the Bath and Wells Diocesan 
Societies was held last week in the Chapter-house at Wells, and the 
new Education Minute naturally font the principal subject of dis- 
cussion. In the morning a sermon was preached in the cathedral by 
the Lord Bishop of Moray and Ross, who said, in the course of his 
sermon, he hoped the Church would rise as one man and protest 
against the dishonourable breach of contract between Government 
aud the schools it had supported. At the meeting, the Bishop of 
Bath and Wells, who presided, moved the adoption of a memorial to 
the President of the Privy Council, stating that in the opinion of the 
meeting the new Minute was entirely subversive of the present 
system of education. His Lordship said: 

“¢ A Minute had been issued by the Committee of Council on Education, which 
Minute, in my humble opinion, goes almost to the destruction of elementary 
schools, and quite to the destruction of training schools. (Hear.) It is neces- 
sury to say a few words upon the objectionable parts of that Minute, I will take 
first of all the case of the certificated masters. I know very well that some very 
good friends, in whose judgment I have the greatest possible confidence, say that 
faith has not been broken with the certificated masters. I own that I cannot go 
to that length. I think faith has been broken with them—(applause)—and I 
will give you my reasons why I think so.’ His Lordship then argued that a school- 
master, by placing himself in a training school for two years, was much in the 
same position as a man wishing to enter the army, say the Artillery; he gave up 
every other profession, and worked almost like a slave for two years in order to 
become a teacher, and then continued: ‘ When he gets a certificate, that certifi- 
cate has a money value. It has been stated that he has no vested interest in it, 
because the votes of money for education are votes of money made every year, 
but the votes are made every year for the army, and no one dreams of mulcting 
the officers of the army of their incomes. (ear, hear.) Ido maintain that the 
certificated masters have a vested interest, which by the Minute is in a great 
degree taken away. (Hear, hear.) Another objectionable part of the Minute 
is that with reference to infant schools. I really believe that the gentlemen who 
drew up this Minute do not in the least know what a child is. (Laughter.) I 
believe they never could have had children of their own, or, if they had, their 
sons and daughters could never have performed what they wish these poor 
children to do, The Minute groups children into four classes; the first class 
is the infant-school class, ranging from three years old to seven. We will 


just see what the Committee of Council requires from a child three years 


of age before he can get a farthing. The child is to read a narrative m 
monosyllables; is, in writing, to form on a black board or slate, from dicta- 
tion, letters, capital and small; in arithmetic, to form on a black board or slate 
from dictation figures up to 20, and to name at sight, add, and subtract figures 
up to10. (Zaughter.) Ican only say that my children were never able to reach 
the black board at the age of three years. (Hear, hear.) There is another ob- 


jection I have to this Minute, and it is that the children mast leave after they 


attain the age of eleven years, or if they attend they must pass out of Group 4, 
and the Government payment to them ceases altogether. Now, during many 
years of my life I worked very hard in an elementary school, and my great object 
was to induce the parents to Tet their children remain until they were fourteen 
years of age, because I felt that practically we could not give a child a good 
education until he had good understanding enough to embrace it. Now, by this 
Minute all payments cease at the age of eleven, and there are no pennyworths of 
learning for children after that age. Taking off all children below five, aud all 
children above eleven, I contend that it is death to all our infant schools and de- 
struction almost to our elementary schools. For that reason I am hostile to the 





vidual member of Parliament could touch the subject ; but if it was taken up by 
an honest Government, with time at its disposal, it might bring ina measure that 


Minute. (Applouse.) The greatest objection, however, that I have to 
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i religious training is almost utterly and totally neglected. (Ap- 

- ony The Masts of 1846 | nota the inspectors to see that there is 
rieiovs instraction given. If the clergyman did not like the inspector to 
ine the children, he or the schoolmaster was to examine the children before 
inspector in religious knowledge, and there is a column in the inspector's report 

to the Council of Edincation for him to state what the religious learning of a par- 
cular school is. (Hear, hear. How stands the matter now? Religious learning 
by this code is utterly ignored ; there is no mention of it whatever. (Hear, hear.) 
only way in which the teacher can get money for his pupils is by the penny 

id for a certain period for every child that can read, write, and do certain rules 
jnarithmetic. The consequence will be that the schoolmaster will devote all his 

ies to teaching the mechanical parts of reading and writing, while that 
oie ‘ concerns the immortal part of man—that which teaches the child there 
js a God above to whom he is answerable after his death for what he has done in 
this world, is wholly ignored. (tear, hear.) Therefore, I say this Minute 
ought not to pass.’ Applause.) 

His Lordship also objected to the system of grouping the children 

together according to age : 

‘Jt is monstrous to suppose that a quick clever child is to be kept back wait- 
ing until some stupid, dull lad, his superior in age, makes the same progress that 
he has made, and yet this will be the effect if the Minute is adopted. ( ear.) 
The working of such a plan would retard the precocious child, lest he should pass 
Group 4 too soon, and so be disqualified, and would force backward children on 
to things for which they had not been properly grounded and prepared. Both 
the stupid fellows and the clever fellows are to have nothiug more done to them 
after passing Group 4.’ ” 

The Rev. W. C. Lake, one of the members of the Royal Education 

Commission, then addressed the meeting, giving sgpe statistics of 

the information collected by the labours of that body. With regard 

to the rapid progress of education in England, he adduced the follow- 
ing facts : 

“* Starting from the beginning of the century, I wish you to observe the extra- 
ordinary advance. In 1803 the population of this country was 10,000,000, and 
the number of children educated was 525,000. That was a deplorably low esti- 
mate, giving an average of only 1 in 17 or 18 of the population. Matters had 
not much mended in 1818, England not having recovered from the effects of a 
war which, like other wars, exercised an evil influence in depressing the internal 
energies of her civilization. Lord Brougham then put out his remarkable and 
well-known inquiries on the subject of education, and it appeared that 1 in 17, or 
about 670,000 children were being educated. Between 1820 and 1851 the 
education of the English people ran up from 670,090 to 2,150,000, and the 

jon was altered from 1 in 17 or 18 of the population to Lins. (Cheers.) 

Kor did the matter stop there. It might be said that the education was of an 

imperfect character, that the country was then full of dame schools and 

ivate schools, and that they gave a low education. Granting this, it 

must nevertheless be admitted that England was alive on the subject. 
In 1850 a concordat was established between the Privy Council and the 
great body of England's clergy, and the result was the education grant of 
that year, amounting to 125,0002. This grant has run on with unexampled 
rapidity, until it has now reached a figure almost astonishing to us, certainly 
astonishing to her Majesty’s Parliament, and apparently rather appalling to her 
Majesty's Ministers—it is now 800,000. per annum. In 1860, 2,600,000 children 
were in the schools, or 1 in 7. It must be a gratifying fact to know that the 
reproach brought against us, that we have been pushing to an enormous height 
material civilization and neglecting everything which has to do with the civiliza- 
tion of the mind and the soul, was a calumny. (dear, heav.) I will venture to 
take some credit to the Education Commissivn for having established that fact 
beyond contradiction. To us, as clergymen, there is another fact, in some re- 
spects more interesting than that to which I have just alluded, It appears that 
out of this increased body of educated people the Church of England educates 
no less than 80 per cent. (Applause.) We have 19,000 Church of England 
schools as compared with 3000 schools belonging to our Dissenting brethren. 
(Applause.) 1 except, of course, the British schools and the Roman Catholic 
schools; but what are commonly called the Dissenters of England educate only 
12 per cent. The Wesleyan body—I mention that body because in a few 
minutes I shall have to draw your attention to its remarkable zeal in the matter 
of Sunday schools—educates 4 per cent. of the whole body of the educated 
children of England. I think due consideration ought to be given to this fact, 
because in reality it shows this, and you can have nothing more significant, that 
the Church of England is the educator of the people of England.’ ( Applause).” 

In Sunday Schools, however, the Dissenters did more than the 

Church : 

“*When we come to Sunday schools the case is turned. Our day schools are 
19,000 against the Dissenters’ 3000; our night schools are 1500, as against 400 
among Dissenters; but in the case of Sunday schools we possess 22,000, with 

000,000 scholars, while the Dissenters, with their 12,000 schools, can boast 
of 1,200,000. I wish you to ponder over the significance of this fact, for I 
believe we attribute far too little influence to our Sunday schools.’ ” 

As one of the Education Commissioners, he declined to express a 

definite opinion about the Minute, but explained the motives which 

actuated the Commissioners in proposing some of the changes recom- 
mended in their report : 

“* We are bound to attempt some remedy, and I am almost afraid to say 

what our remedy was. We suggested what my friend behind me ( Archdeacon 
Denison) will look upon with great dissatisfaction—we suggested a_ rate. 
(Laughter.) We well knew how that proposition would be received. I will ven- 
ture to remind you there are more kinds of rates than one. The kind of rate we 
Suggested might have its drawbacks, but we were determined to minimize the 
action of the ratepayers; we were determined that in the internal management 
of the schools the ratepayers should have little influence; we therefore placed 
the management of educational concerns in a Board we believed to be the ouly 
safe Board of ratepayers that could be safely constituted—a Board elected by the 
intelligence of every county—a Board of county gentlemen. This made it im- 
possible to propose a rate in which persons of great ignorance, persons differing 
in religious opinions, should have anything to do with the internal concerns otf 
your schools.’ ” 
Sir Arthur Hallam Elton said he thought there was no doubt that 
the Minute would be either withdrawn or greatly modified before 
many days after the opening of Parliament. He believed the Minute 
to have been conceived with good intentions, but there was no person 
80 aggravating as one who did considerable injury with the best in- 
tentions, He thought there was so much that was seriously objec- 
tionable in the Minute that he hoped it would be withdrawn alto- 
gether. Archdeacon Denison next addressed the meeting : 

. ‘He was now qualified to speak upon the question as a man having no pecu- 
hiary interest in the case, for he had had no connexion with the Committee of the 
Council, and he thanked God that he had had none. (‘ Hear,’ and laughter.) 
Sir Arthur Elton had said the Minute would be modified. The great danger was 





in modification. (‘ Hear, hear,’ and laughter.) He should be glad to see this 
Minute not modified, but destroyed. (Cheers.) He wndennesl from a state- 
ment, in what was called ‘ the leading journal,’ that the Minute was postponed 
till the 25th of March. He was not surprised it was so, because one — well 
enough what the connexion between the Vice-President of the Council and the 
leading journal was—at least, he knew it. (Hear, hear.) ‘When the Ides of 
March come, do not let them ever return with such a Minute as that in the face 
of the country.’ He could not agree with what Sir Arthur Elton said about a 
Government with ‘ good intentions,’ What was the use of a Government with 
‘good intentions?’ They wanted good acts. (‘ Hear,’ and laughter.) He was 
not surprised, and did not hesitate to say that, knowing what the authorship of 
the Minute was, he did not expect any religious character in it. He had no 
doubt that its promoters would, when Parliament met, be very ready to grant a 
modification in the economic part, and under cover of this would endeavour to 
carry out their designs upon religion, That was what would happen unless the: 
were staunch and true. He believed that was the policy and that was the real 
danger of the Minute. They had put forward a great deal, and, under cover of 
withdrawing that which touches the money interests of the managers and teachers, 
they would accomplish that which had been in the minds of those who sat on the 
Committee of Council from the first to do—namely, to establish a system of 
Governmental aid to education in this country which should be wholly apart from 
religion. It would be only to gain a loss to get the money back without the 
religion. Never let them allow their exertions to relax for one moment until they 
had put this Minute under their foot—until they had made it impossible for any 
Government, be it Whig or Tory, to commit such a breach of faith, or tender 
such a gross and horrible insult to the religious feeling of the people of England. 
( Cheering.)” 

— Intelligence has arrived to the effect that the arduous task of 
laying the submarine telegraphic cable between Malta and Alexandria 
has at length been satisfactorily completed. The destination of the 
cable, which was originally ordered with a view to its being laid be- 
tween Falmouth and Gibraltar, and was constructed and even shipped 
for use between Singapore and Rangoon, was not finally decided 
upon till the beginning of the present year; and it was February 
before the soundings were commenced by Captain Spratt, C. BB, of 
H.M.S. Medina, and Commander Mandell, of H.M.S. Firefly. It 
was ultimately decided to lay the line, as far as possible, along the 
coast, which rendered 1300 miles of cable necessary, instead of the 850 
miles which would have been required for a deep sea line, laid direct 
between the two places. The line was accordingly divided into three 
sections, and the first of the three, from Malta to Tripoli, was paid 
out with the greatest possible care and regularity from the steam- 
ship Malacca, on the 27th and 28th of May, although the depth in 
some places was not less than 430 fathoms. ‘The Malacca had now only 
288 miles of cable left, and the length required to reach the next 
station, Benghazi, was 500 miles ; but after two days’ delay at Tripoli 
in testing the portion already laid, it was determined to pay out the 
288 miles immediately, and the task was accomplished by the Malacea, 
attended as before by the Medina and Scourge, in fifty-five hours, the 
end of the cable being securely sealed, and buoyed to mark the site. 
The next step taken was the laying of the section from Alexandria 
to Benghazi, which was commenced by the Rangoon, a sister ship to 
the Malacca, on the 7th of July. This portion of the work was by 
far the most difficult and full of risk, the bottom being uneven and 
rocky to such a degree, that a mile one way or the other would in 
some places make a difference of from 1000 fathoms to quite shallow 
water, A special detailed survey was accordingly made by the 
Medina, Scourge, and Mohawk, previously to the commencement of 
the task of laying the cable, and in four days from her departure 
from Alexandria, the 211 miles of cable on board the Rangoon had 
been safely deposited in shallow water, and the site marked, as in the 
ease of the Tripoli cable, by buoys. On the 15th of September, the 
Rangoon and Malacca both started on their work with fresh cargoes 
of cable, and on the 28th of the same month, the buoyed ends of the 
Alexandria and Tripoli cables were both extended to Benghazi, and 
a royai salute in coed of the completion of the task fired by the 
gunboats employed in the work. The entire length of the cable was 
most carefully tested in every possible way before it left England, and 
there is every prospect of its performing its duties for years to come 
without needing repairs. At present, the working of the siguals is 
most satisfactory, and the section between Malta and Tripoli, 230 
miles long, is worked at the rate of 25 to 30 words a minute, and 
that with the employment of only three cells, the amount of battery 
power requisite having been reduced to a minimum. 

Wepwnespay, OcToBEer 97TH. 

— The examination of George Clark, charged with the murder of 
Mr. Frater, took place before the Newcastle magistrates ou Tues- 
day. Evidence was given by Mr. Horn, bookseller, who was talking 
with the deceased at the moment of his assassination; by* Mr. 
Wilson, butcher, who also witnessed the struggle between the pri- 
soner and Mr. Frater; by William Dodds and Jolin Macdonald, fellow- 
workmen of the prisoner, who deposed to having heard him threaten 
to “do for Frater,” and other witnesses, who completed the links 
necessary in the chain of evidence. ‘The prisoner was then com- 
mitted for trial on the charge of wilful murder. ‘Throughout the 
proceedings the prisoner persisted in interrupting the witnesses with 
the most irrelevant and unmeaning questions, which tended to give 
the impression that his object was to feign insanity. When Mr, 
Horn, for instance, said that he had witnessed the struggle, the pri- 
soner suddenly asked, 

“ «When we in olden times popped a knife into a person the blood flowed down 
wards, but this man makes it flow upwards—how isthat? (To witness. How 
do you make that out ?” 

“ Witness said he knew nothing about olden times. 

* Prisoner.—‘ Then let him stand back; his evidence is of no use.’ 

* Prisoner then turned his back upon the bench, and remained in that posi- 
tion until the case was finished.” 

— In an article on the Armstrong gun, the Mechanics’ Magazine 
contends earnestly against the adoption of Sir William’s system 
throughout our national armament. It is stated that the Armstrong 
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gun, when subjected to the test of rapid firing, becomes, in a very 


short space of time, completely useless. Unless considerable time 
is allowed between each discharge, the piece rapidly becomes hot, 
and in consequence of the expansion which results, the compli- 
cated screw arrangements and breech pieces cease to fit, and an 
enormous escape of gas takes place before the twentieth round, and 
thirty rounds, fired in rapid succession, are sufficient to put an 
Armstrong gun hors de combat. A course of experiments has recently 
been made to investigate the truth of these assertions on board the 
Trusty and Excellent at Shoeburyness. In one instance, fifty rounds 
were fired from an Armstrong gun under the direction of the Ord- 
nance Select Committee, and no less than four vent pieces were 
destroyed, and the time consumed in the necessary repairs by skilful 
artificers prolonged the firing of the fifty rounds over nearly eight 
hours. Another serious fault laid to the charge of the Armstrong 
= by the Mechanics’ Magazige is the composition of the shot and 
shell which are required for its use, the combination of iron and 
lead in their structure rendering cach shell nothing more or less than 
a voltaic pile, the chemical action from which causes the lead to ex- 
foliate rapidly from the iron. ‘This deteriorating process is shown 
to have been going on to a great extent in the 40,000 shells now in 
store on the arsenal wharf at Woolwich. The a ok tong 
strong gun, it appears from the decision of the Ordnance Select 
Committee, is to be so altered as to render its original features 
almost unrecognizable. 

— The official declaration of the poll for the election of Lord Mayor 
took place at a Common Hall of the Livery, which was held on 
Tuesday. After the numbers had been given out by Mr. Sheriff 
Cockerell, he, in company with his colleague, left the Hall to report 
the @ection of the Lord Mayor and Sir Peter Laurie to the Court of 
Aldermen. Mr. Jones then addressed the Livery : 

“ He congratulated the Livery on the vote of approbation which they had just 
passed on the conduct of the Lord Mayor, In re-electing ‘ my Lord of London’ 
—for that was his name—(laughter, and cries of ‘ Oh /’)—they had sent a 
message to Downing-street that they were as ready as ever to fight the battle 
which they had fought before. The Livery had gained a great moral and political 
victory (A Voice: ‘ Politics have nothing to do with it !"), and the return of 
Alderman Cubitt was an assurance to the City that whereas they had before 
fought and beaten the philosophical Home Secretary, Sir G. C. Lewis, so they 
were ready to fight and beat also that arrogant Secretary, Sir G. Grey. (Cheers 
and hisses.) Arvogant he called him, because when he had brought in a bill, on 
a former occasion, to take away some of their rights, he told the Livery that if 
they did not contentedly submit to so much deprivation, he would bring in a bill 
which would destroy them entirely. Under the leadership of Alderman Cubitt 
they might rest assured that their rights and privileges were safe. There never 
was a time when it was more necessary that the rights and privileges of the 

ple should be jealously guarded, for there never was a time when the preroga- 
tives of the Crown against the people were more overwhelming, or when the Crown 

sessed more patronage and influence over the representatives of. the people. 
* Question, question |") There were many minor reasons why they should have 
elected such a man as Alderman Cubitt to the chair. The revival of the hospi- 
talities of the Mansion-house (cheers) on a scale which recalled to mind the 
dignity and splendour of the Medici family of Florence (‘ Oh! oh ! Question, 
tion /”) was an event of which the city of London might be proud. ( Cheers.) 
ne elegance, the courteous bearing, and the cultivated manners of the Lady 
Mayoress (cheers) were no small matters in the coming year. These were minor 
reasons, but the great motive which had animated his exertions was that Alder- 
man Cubitt was a man who would protect the rights of the city of London. 
(Cheers.) This ancient republic of sixteen centuries had done what other con- 
stituent assemblies would do well to imitate, It had not allowed itself to be the 
instrument of the expenditure of money on behalf of any candidate, but it had 
looked out for the best man and elected him, without allowing him to participate 
in the result by the exercise of his own influence or the expenditure of his own 
money. (‘ Oh, oh!” and cheers.)” 
Mr. Newton then attempted to read a protest against the election of 
the Lord Mayor and Sir Peter Laurie, which both the Sheriffs and 
the Court of Aldermen had refused to entertain. He was received 
with great uproar, and was ultimately compelled to forego his inten- 
tion. ‘the Lord Mayor and Aldermen, attended by the Sheriffs and 
Recorder, then entered the hall? and announced the re-election by 
the Court of Aldermen of the Lord Mayor. The right honourable 
gentleman then said : 

“ ¢ Brother Liverymen, for the great distinction and honour you have done me 

in thus demonstrating your opinion of my worthiness to be placed among those 
who from time to time and at long intervals have been re-clected to this honour- 
able office, I find it quite impossible to express my gratitude in a manner suitable 
to the occasion, or in language adequate to the emotions | experience. When 
twelve months ago in this hall.you placed me in the exalted position of chiet 
magistrate of this important city, I promised that I would endeavour te dis- 
charge its functions in such a manner that no reproach could attach to you for 
entrusting me with an office of such dignity. I then little thought that 1 should 
have now to thank you for again conferring that office upon me, and the value of 
the honour you have done me is greatly enhanced from its not having been soli- 
cited by me. (Cheers.) I desire now to renew the assurance I then gave, and to 
pledge myselt so to exert my humble abilities during the year of the coming 
mayoralty as may best conduce to the fulfilment of your expectations (cheers), to 
uphold the ancient dignity of the office, to preserve intact the valuable privileges 
of all my fellow-citizens, and to justify to public opinion the great favour with 
which you have been pleased to regard me, and the great honour you have done 
me in again electing me to be Lord Mayor of London.’ (Loud cheers).” 
Mr. Newton, amid great uproar, then succeeded in reading his pro- 
test, which was on the ground that the re-election of a Lord Mayor 
for the year immediately ensuing that of his ollice was contrary to 
law and the charter granted to the City by King Edward LI., and that 
no custom or usage to the contrary could overrule such charter. A 
letter from Sir H. Muggeridge was then read, apologizing for his 
non-attendance at the Common Hall : 


“St. Andrew’s-hill, Oct. 8. 
** Gentlemen,—I am so unwell that, although it was my determination to have 
. been present at the Common Hall, | must appeal to your sympathies, and ask 
you to excuse my attendance. Could I have been with you 1 would have thanked 
you very sincerely for the support accorded to me during the late contest. I 
admit that 1 am disappointed, but not dispirited in my resulve to serve my fellow- 


been i ie all praise, I could hardly have hoped for a different result. Al 
defeat I trust I may, if spared, reappear before you another year for electi 
with every reasonable expectation of being placed in that high and imoetad 
office—an office which I unhesitatingly say will be filled during the next year 
Alderman Cubitt with becoming dignity and to your satisfaction, Again by 
pressing my sincere obligations to those kind and. indulgent friends who ion 
supported me in this election, = 
“**T have the honour to be your obedient srrvant, 
“* Henry MucGeripar,’” 

After votes of thanks to the late Sheriffs, and to the Lord Mayor for 
his conduct during the past year, the proceedings terminated." 


Tuurspay, Octoser 10rn. 


— The South West Middlesex Agricultural Society held its 
twenty-lifth annual meeting on Wednesday at Hounslow. Lord 
Entield, M.P., presided, and his colleague in the representation of the 
county, Mr. Robert Hanbury, was also present. General Wood pro. 
posed “the County Members,” and Mr. Hanbury returned thanks first 
After congratulating his audience on the late rich harvest, he turned 
to the state of our foreign relations, which, on the whole, he con. 
sidered satisfactory. 

“* For the fact that we are on such good terms with our neighbours we ma 
thank the policy pursued by her Majesty’s Government—one which has brougit 
about that happy state of things. 1 do not particularize the present Government. 
I should rather say the policy of the people of England ; for whether this Govera- 
ment or that is in pgwer; whether Lord Palmerston or Lord Derby is in office: 
whether Lord JohrfiRussell or Lord Malmesbury holds the seals of the Foreign- 
office, the only policy which will be tolerated by the people of England is that of 
non-intervention.’ (Hear hear.)” 7 


Lord Enfield also responded. In reviewing the events of the past 
session, he expressed his regret that the habit of making long and 
frequent speeches prevailed to such an extent in the House of 
Commons. 


*“* * The longer I sit in the House of Commons, the more I am convinced of the 
fact that those men who, except on particular subjects, speak the least, often are 
not those who are the least listened to when they de speak. (Hear, hear.) For 
instance, I find that when monetary measures are under discussion the honour. 
able member for Huntingdon (Mr. T. Baring) and the honourable member for 
Kendal (Mr. Glyn)—men who do not always speak—address the House with a 
freshness, a vigour, and a knowledge of tlie subject, and that they are listened 
to invariably with respect and attention. (Hear, hear.) Then on great mercantile 
questions the honourable member for Liverpool, the honourable member for Man- 
chester, and the honourable member for Stockport, and other honourable members 
who are not perpetually taking up the time ot the House by speaking upon every 
subject, but who are practically acquainted with those relating to commerce, 
are heard with attention and interest, and great weight is attached to their 
opinions. (Hear, hear.) Again, I find that when naval affairs come under 
discussion no one is listened to with more eagerness than the honourable and 
gallant admiral the member for Devonport (Sir M. Seymour); and on army 
matters the honourable and gallant general the honourable member for Hunting- 
don (General Peel), who is a great authority on those subjects, but who is not 
always on his legs, is heard with that deference to which his experience aud 
ability entitle him.’ (sear, hear.)” 

In conclusion, Lord Enfield touched cautiously on the subject of 
Reform. Without saving that anomalies did not exist in its con- 
stitution, he thought the British Parliament did in reality represent 
the feelings of the ccayans and if any changes in our institutions 
must be made, no one could wish to make those changes with a more 
sparing hand than himself. With reference to this subject, he thought 
recent events in America ought to act as a warning against rash or 
destructive legislation : 
“** We see what is now going on at the other side of the Atlantic. We see in 
America a spectacle such as we should not expect to witness under the greatest 
despotism. The press is not free there, but exposed to every insult and outrage. 
In this country we cannot understand such a state of things, but we have only to 
read those spirit-stirring letters which come from Mr. Russell to learn how those 
institutions to which we are asked by some people to assimilate our own have 
collapsed in the hour of trial. party hear.) 1 say this in no spirit of boasting- 
should be ashamed to do so. I ouly assert that when we are called on to amend 
our own institutions—when we are told that wars are got up as a species of out- 
door relief for our aristocraey—when we are told that the Volunteer movement is 
only taken up as a means of showing off uniform, we are entitled to refer those 
a with which our own were placed in invidious comparison.’ (//ear, 
near.) 
Mr. Briscoe and Mr. George Cubitt, the members for West Surrey, 
attended the meeting of the Egham Agricultural Society on Tuesday. 
In the evening the members dined together, under the presidency of 
Mr. Cubitt. In responding to the toast of “The County Members,” 
Mr. Briscoe referred particularly to one measure which had been 
passed during the recent session—the Post-oftice banks—which he 
warmly eulogized. Mr, Cubitt ‘also returned thanks, but excused 
himself from entering into an account of his stewardship, or, in fact, 
speaking at any length. He said : 
““* Well, gentlemen, though we exclude politics from our meetings, no doubt you 
have been astonished at the enormous number of subjects brouglit torward, within 
the last week or so, at agricultural gatherings, by hon. members attending those 
meetings. We are not able to take up a paper without seeing that hon. gentle- 
men, instead of contining themselves to the subject in hand, travel over a vast 
variety of others. One is telling how badly matters were managed in Parliament 
last session; another how well they were conducted; a third what Parliament 
ought to do next session; a fourth what he intends to do himself. (Lazgiter.) 
A fifth takes a flight to Madagascar, and a sixth expresses a hope that he shall 
live to see the day when constitutional Government shall prevail throughout the 
States of the Grand Llama of Thibet. 1 think, gentlemen, that such discussions 
are rather out of course at agricultural meetings. I shall decline to enter into 
them here. I shall not go into general questions; but should any gentleman wish 
to have an explanation with me in private I am quite prepared to give it to him— 
(daughter)—aud, further, I can assure you that on a fitting occasion I shall not 
shrink from the task of endeavouring to show you that Iam not unworthy of that 
confidence which you have so kindly placed in me.’ (Cheers.)” 
— The prizes to the successful candidates at the recent Oxford 
Local Examination at Exeter were distributed on Monday in the 
Guildhall of that city, by Sir John Coleridge. In addressing the 
meeting, Sir John reviewed the progress of the whole range of middle 
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citizens, but looking torward to my opponeut, whose conduct as Lord Mayor has 


class education since the Local Examination had been instituted. 
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EE . . . . . ** 
With regard to the examination in the rudiments of faith and religion, 
he spoke a8 follows : ape 
ct Now let us see what the effect has been with respect to examinations in the 
. ents of faith and religion. In 1860, 864 students produced only 331 who 
a pe the examination in the rudiments of faith and religion, In 1861, out 
ssed. The increase upon the totals is 104, but the increase upon 
who have been examined in the rudiments of faith and religious know- 
oer only 6, so that in effect 104 students have been added, and only 6 have 
Jedge This establishes beyond a doubt that the decline in the examination has 
ns on under the present state of things. Now I hope I do not deceive 
myse fas to the feelings of those whom I address, when I say that if this state of 
iM 


d > 
» 968 only 337 


went on it would be most deeply to be lamented ; and if it went on almost 
ent which we may expect it may do—to the total abandonment of all 
teaching of religious knowledge—nothing could be more lamented. (/fear.) I will 
not hazard the opinion that what might remain was not worth having, but this I 
say, that I do most thankfully accept the alteration which will take effect in the 
course of the next year. The effect of it will be this—the examination will remain 
voluntary, as it does now, but the examination will not be passed if any one of 
the parents or those who stand in the relation of parents shall, under their hand, 
the ground of religious scruples. That I do not object to; but if a 


to the ext 


ject to it on tea . : ; 
et in for examination, according to the present rule, there is no differ- 


ence. ose who go into it must be examined altogether, and they are 

not allowed to pass unless they satisfy the examiners in all parts of 

the examination. On the other hand, a candidate may go in and give 

roofs of an amount of knowledge which entitles him to certain marks that 

will tell in the general position he will take in the results of the examination. So 
that while the University of Oxford will not depart from what it ought not to 
depart from—that of examining as to the faith which it holds—at the same time 
it will give rewards to all those who have taken pains to instruct themselves in 
the matter, and pro tanto it will reckon in the results of the examination. That 
being the case, [ accept it very thankfully. 1, for one, will not express my 
opinion whether it has gone too far or not, save the mere stating of the results. 
I watched the debates that took place at Oxford in the mouths of May and June 
with very great interest. I saw there persons very able and very good—far abler 
and far better than I can pretend to be—arrayed on both sides. I acknowledge 
the difficulties of the question, and, if I venture to say that a compromise has 
been effected, I am speaking for myself, and do not set my opinion against the 
opinion of others, or speak with the view of prejudicing any person's mind against 
those who differ from me. Now, apart from the question of religious examinae 
tion (of the results of which I have no reason to be satisfied, speaking generally, 
and in reference to that miserable number of 6 when 104 was the total), and 
looking at the country at large, and at the question widely, there is every reason 
to congratulate ourselves. Now, first, there has been an increase in the number; 
that is a great satisfaction. Then they have come from more various sources ; 
and that also is a great satisfaction.’ ” ; fh 

Sir John then addressed his observations to the recipients of the 

rizes, and reminded them that, in obtaining certificates, they had 

come connected with one of the most venerable, influential, and 
excellent institutions in the land—the University of Oxford—with 
which he hoped many of them would rise to become more closely 
connected. In conclusion, he urged them all to do their utmost to 
reflect credit, by achieving distinction in future life, on the University 
they have just been connected with. 

— Mr. Smith O’Brien has been “ studying the Hungarian ques- 
tion” during a short tour in Hungary, and has written to a friend 
giving him the general result of his observations. He started on his 
excursion with strong prepossessions in favour of the Hungarian cause, 
but all those prepossessions were more than confirmed by his inter- 
course with the Hungarians themselves. His conviction of the na- 
tonal rights of Hungary was also strengthened. The grievances 
of the Hungarians were so numerous and so great that he could not 
do justice to the cause if he attempted to set them all forth. They 
somewhat resembled those injuries inflicted upon the Irish people 
for seven centuries by the British Government, though it was cer- 
tainly giving the Hungarians a step in the army of martyrs to com- 
pare them with the latter meek and long-suffering race. 

“They very much resemble those which have afflicted Ireland, but it is due 
to the Austrian Government to say that it has not yet systematized the confisca- 
tion of property with the same skill which has been employed in Ireland by the 
British Government during seven centuries; nor has Hungary, like Tre land, lost 
by misgovernment one-third of its population within fifteen vears. Nevertheless, 
their grievances and their claims are such as entitle them to demand the resti- 
tution of the right of self-government, which they enjoyed during several cen- 
turies. They therefore are fully justified in refusing to subject the interests of 
Hungary to the control of the Austrian Reichsrath—an assembly in which they 
place no confidence, and in which, even if it deserved confidence, they would be 
overruled by adverse majorities, even as the voice of the representatives of Ire- 
land is overruled by English majorities in the British Parhament. They only 
demand the restoration of the ancient constitution of Hungary, subject to the 

improvements which were adopted in 1848. They are also justified in refusing 

to acknowledge the legality of any laws other than those which have been passed 

by the Hungarian Diet, and in refusing to pay taxes which have not been sane- 

tioned by the representatives of the Hungarian people. These resolutions and 

these claims have been adopted with wonderful unanimity by the Diet and 
e of Hungary.” 

Lr. Smith O’Brien was convinced it was the aim of the Austrian Go- 
vernment to drive the Hungarians from their present attitude of 
passive resistance into an open outbreak, in the belief that it could 
now be more easily quelled than heretofore. To effect this object, 
soldiers—in one case as many as 110—were quartered upon Hun- 
garian noblemen till the taxes due to Government were paid. He was 
also of opinion that, unless their full constitutional rights were re- 
stored to Hungary within a few months, that kingdom would be 
irreeoverably lost to the Austrian empire. If France once moved, 
Hungary, Gallicia, Bohemia, Venice, and even the ‘Tyrol, all of which 
Were now seriously discontented, would probably rise. In conclusion, 

aa : 4 
Mr. O’Brien reverted to the parallel he had drawn between the 
Wrongs of Ireland and those of tLungary. 
In the mean time I am happy to connect your name with the cause of Hun- 
gary. feel sure that as an frishman you will recognize the parallel which 
exists between our national claims and those of the Hungarian people. A con- 


cession to the claims of justice in Hungary will furnish a precedent which may 
hereafter be applied to Ireland ; but, even apart from selfish considerations, every 
friend of freedom must wish success to the efforts of the noble nation which is 
now struggling to regain, in an improved form, its ancient right of self-govern- 
ment. Let us, then, reciprocate the sentiment with which I was greeted at a 
sylvan entertainment given in a forest within sight of the Carpathian mountains 
—‘ Vivat Hibernia! Vivat Hungaria!’ ” 





Fripay, Ocroner lita. 

— The annual banquet given at the close of the civic year by the 
retiring Mayor of Oxford, took place in the Town-hall on Wednes- 
day. Among the company were the Right Hon. J. W. Henley, M.P., 
Vice-Chancellor Sir William Page Wood, Mr. J. H. Langston, M.P., 
Mr. J. T. Norris, M.P., &e. Mr. Cardwell, M.P., who had arrived in 
Londog from Switzerland, in order to be present, was prevented by 
illness from attending. ‘The Mayor* proposed the health of Vice. 
Chancellor Wood, who responded at length. With reference to 
America, he said : 


“*T am sorry to say that in another quarter of the globe we have a picture of 

a very different nature, and which must give pain to all reflecting Englishmen, 
and which caunot be treated with flippancy or lightly passed over, It must be a 
great principle, be it right or wrong, that can actuate so large a body in the 
South in arming in this struggle ; they must feel that they have grievances which 
require redress, and there must be some*strong reason to indace 180,000 or 
200,000 men to band themselves together, and make sacrifices not only of life and 
property, but of the future material interests and prosperity of their country, 
(Hear.) You know very well that I never was a Republican, and never said any 
thing that would induce you to believe that [admired the Republican institutions 
of America, but nobody will tell you that America could have had different in- 
stitutions, Once separated from us, where were they to have got their sovereign 
or their House of Lords? At the same time, they possessed that true Anglo- 
Saxon character that will always enable them to carry out the principles of self- 
government, At this moment they are governing themselves and taxing them- 
selves to an enormous extent. All subseribe to the expenses of the Government, 
and are willing to submit to privations to obtain a recognition of principles for 
which they are fighting. In point of fact, the States of North America now form 
two great republics, and the only fear I should have of disastrous consequences— 
and the same remark will apply to England, or any other country in the world— 
would arise from those entrusted with the Government uot proving true to their 
mission.’ (Hear, hear.)” 
The Mayor next gave “ The Health of the Members for the City of 
Oxford.” Mr. Langston, M.P., in responding, expressed a wish that 
asimultaneous reduction of armaments could be agreed upon between 
this country and France. ‘The Mayor then proposed “ The Health of 
the Members of the County.” Mr. Henley, M.P., responded, and was 
very warmly received. He expressed his sincere sympathy with the 
cause of Ltalian freedom, and looked forward hopefully to the future 
of that country under her present constitutional and united Govern- 
ment. ‘Throughout all her struggles for freedom, Italy resembled 
this country in all our political disturbances and changes—she had 
sought for nothing new, but only for the restoration of rights which 
had fallen into abeyance. After a passing allusion to American 
affairs, Mr. Henley explained his views on Reform : 

“*With regard to Parliamentary Reform, I believe this—that the people out 
of doors did not want it; that they would not have it; and that Parliament itself 
was utterly powerless in the matter, (Hear.) I muy be right or I may be 
wrong, but of this I am sure, being in the House of Commons at the time, that it 
was no more possible for Parliament to settle the question than it was for 
honourable members to fly. (Zaughter.) As you well know, gentlemen, I never 
was what is called a Reformer, and [ have, therefore, no odds to settle with my 
constituents (laughter); but when the question came before the House of Com- 
mons | gave my opinion of it fairly and frankly. (Loud cheers.) I said at once 
what I was willing to do, and | left office because that did not suit those with 
whom I was acting in the Government of the country. (Great cheering.) So 
far as I was personally concerned there was an end of the matter; but since then 
the whole question has been gradually dying out until it came to a natural death 

Whether it will ever come to life again [ donot pretend to say; bat 
{ must confess that, in what remains tome of my life, Lcan hardly expect to see 
it again.’’ 





last Session. 


In conclusion, Mr. Henley said he felt certain that the country 
would not permit any reduction of our armaments whatever in cone 
sequence of the success of the Volunteer movement. Great as our 
armaments were, he believed they were even behind rather than in 
excess of the wishes of the country. We must not forget that we 
had a neighbour on the other side of the water who might make him- 
self very disagreeable if he chose, though we had no reason at present 
to suppose he meant anything but what was right. The health of 
Mr. Norris, M.P., was afterwards proposed, and Mr. Norris briefly 
returned thanks. He said he had calculated that if the civil war in 
America continued to rage for four years more, at the present rate of 
expenditure on both sides, the burdens it would eatail would be 
larger than the whole national debt of this country, in addition to 
the entire ruin of trade and commerce. American institutions could 
not then be called really cheap and economical. 

— Sir William Armstrong writes to the Times in answer to the 
allegations of the Mechanics’ Magazine, a step which he should not 
have taken but for the comments on them in the Zimes, Sir William 
denies the truth of the statement that a 40-pounder gun, on his sys- 
tem, was rendered so unserviceable by the constant destruction of 
vent-pieces, as to require eight hours for firing 50 rounds, Nota 
single vent-picce was destroyed, the gun did not become unduly 
heated, and 50 rounds were fired in 57 minutes. As to the alleged 
voltaic action of the different metals of which the shells are composed 
causing exfoliation of the lead, Sir William states that the especial 
attention of the Ordnance Select Committee, and of the Superintendent 
of the Chemical Department in the Arsenal, has beea direeted to the 
state of the shells referred to, and they report them as perfectly free 
from deterioration, ‘The assertion that the principle of the 12- 
pounder Armstrong gun has been so altered as to retain hardly any 
of its original features, is thus explained : 

* With regard to ‘the important alterations’ that are said to have so far ‘ re- 
generated’ the 12-pounder Armstrong gun that ‘ the inventor himself will hardly 
be able to recognize his own offspring,’ these are set forth in the following terms, 
which would lead uninformed persons to believe that the changes almost involved 
anew gun: ‘The breech tangent sight (the writer states) bas to be altered 
from steel to gun metal, and from a rectangular to an hexagonal form, the upper 
oeg being at the same time completely remodelled, including the leaf, cross~ 
nead, horizontal and vertical veruiers, elevating and deflecting screws. The 
ratchet has undergone considerable improvement. The trunnion sight has been 
remodelled, while at the same time it is secured to the body of the gun, instead 
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of being let through the trunnion. Considerable improvement has been made in 
the dispart sight.’ Now, every word of this applies to the sights, and simply 
amounts to this—that I have improved their construction.” 
In conclusion, Sir William states that he is now making a course 
of experiments with a view to obviate any escape of gas from the 
vent-piece, and has no doubt of an ultimate attainment of his object. 

— Viscount Forth, only son of the Earl of Perth, committed 
suicide at Gloucester, on Tuesday last. His Lordship was born in 
1834, and was brought prominently before the public in a case before 
Sir Cresswell Cresswell a few months ago, when Lady Forth obtained 
a divorce from her husband. In July last, Lord Forth arrived at the 
Spa Hotel, Gloucester, under the name of Captain Drummond, and 
was accompanied by a lady who passed as Mrs. Drummond. On the 
19th ult., Mrs. Drummond was confined, but shortly afterwards 
became seriously ill, and died on Tuesday last. The deceased noble- 
man appeared to be frantic with grief, and drank nearly three-quarters 
of a pint of brandy directly after her death. He continued for 
several hours in this distracted state, and then commenced packing 
up his clothes, as if for immediate departure. While so engaged, he 
came upon a bottle of laudanum which had been purchased for Mrs. 
Drummond, and before he could be prevented, swallowed a large 
draught. He afterwards attempted to cut his throat, but the knife 
was taken from him. In spite of medical assistance, he expired from 
the effects of the laudanum in a short time afterwards. 

— The annual meeting of the Worcestershire Agricultural Society 
was held at Worcester on Wednesday. The Earl of Dudley presided 
at the dinner, and Sir J. Pakington, M.P., and several other members 
of Parliament were present. In reply to the toast of “The Borough 
Members,” Sir J. Pakington spoke at some length on scientific pro- 
gress in agriculture, and on the leasing system. In conclusion, 

“ He believed the solution of the great agricultural problem was to be found 
in three conditions. First, that no man should undertake a farm until he had 
made himself acquainted with his business; secondly, that no man should 
undertake a farm that was larger than the capital which he had to expend upon 
it; and, thirdly, that when he threw his skill and capital into the cultivation of 
the land, he should take care to stay there as long as his interests required.” 
The Earl of Dudley also spoke on the subject of farm leases, and 
said he should feel himself bound, whenever he got a tenant who 
could and would do his duty to the law, to grant him a lease not 
terminable at his death. 

— A School of Science was inaugurated at. Liverpool, on Wednes- 


defences of th try, labouring to i the condition of the B soldier 
e e country, labouring to improve the condition of the Briti ; 
to guard his health, tomprove his min, and lead him away from lor, tempta. 
tions to better and nobler objects, and make him a better defender of his country 
because they made him a better citizen.” 


Che Court. 


Oct. 3.—The Queen, accompanied by the Princess Alice and Pri 
Louis of Hesse, and attended by Lady Churchill, drove yesterday te 
Alt-na-Guithesack, where ponies were in waiting, and Her Majesty 
rode to Clovar, returning home the same way in the evening. 

Oct. 4.—The Queen, accompanied by the Princess Hohenloh 
Princess Louise, and Prince Leopold, drove yesterday to the tonal 

uoich. 

Oct. 5,—The Queen, accompanied by Princess Helena, and at. 
tended by Lady Churchill and Lady Augusta Bruce, drove yesterday 
to Loch Calater. 

Oct. 6.—The Queen, accompanied by Princess Alice, Prince Louis 
of Hesse, and Prince Arthur, and attended by Lady Augusta Bruce, 
drove yesterday to Alt-na-Guithesack, and then proseotes On ponies 
to ascend Lochnagar, and returned in the same way in the evening, 














PAiscellancons. 


A Curtous Scene.—The bankrupt, B. W. Wells, was an oil-cloth manufac. 
turer at Camberwell. This was the last examination meeting. The balance. 
skeet not being filed, an adjournment was necessary. Mr. George attended on 
behalf of the assignees, and objected to the admission of a proof tendered by Mr. 
Brough, on behalf of Mr. Aaron Smith, on the ground that the transactions 
between him and the bankrupt had not been satisfactorily explained to the assig. 
nees. Mr. Aaron Smith was examined by Mr. George as follows:—You call 
apm gentleman, I believe?—Yes, I ama gentleman.—The Commissioner; 
t’s no use saying you're a gentleman. Everybody is a gentleman.—Witness; 
Well, I have thirty-two horses, a freehold mill, money in the funds, moneys in 
various establishments, and am not obliged to do anything for a living.—Mr. 
George: But are you not known as Captain Pirate Smith ?—Witness: Well, I 
am called that name sometimes, but I don’t think you'd call me so outside this 
Court.—The Commissioner: What is a pirate?—Witness: Why a pirate would 
hang him (Mr. George) at once if he caught him upon the high seas—his coun. 
tenance is enough to hang him. 1 was taken prisoner by some pirates, was tried 
and honourably acquitted; and yet this fellow has the impudence tu call me 
Pirate Smith. If he was to do it outside this court I would give him somethi 
that he would not like. Pirate Smith, indeed! Why what does the ill-looking 
scoundrel mean by it? His looks alone would hang him.—The Commissioner 
thought the matter was a question of accounts that should be arranged in the 





day, in cp wegen hag “ or Par woeag Z3 _ Natural ——— office of the official assignee, and directed the proof to be admitted as a claim to 
seum, and the newly establishe 1 Gallery of inventions. arge anc | be turned into a proof absolute if satisfactory evidence were given of the validity 
distinguished party, including Earl Granville, the Right Hon W. E. | of the claim. 

Gladstone, Mr. Fairbairn, C.B., &e., were invited on the occasion, | SincuLAR Proceepines or A Convict.—Among the prisoners who have 
and having previously visited the principal educational institutions, | just been removed from Newgate to the Penitentiary at Millbank, was a man 


and other objects of interest in the town, attended a public meeting | ®4™ed Thomas Quilter, who was sentenced to four years’ penal servitude for 
stealing letters. 1t will, perhaps, be recollected that at the trial at the Central 


‘ 2 : ra \P = 
Go Sawe s Hall, which was addressed by Earl Granville and Mr. Criminal Court the prisoner was twice placed at the bar to plead to the indict- 
maastone. F ; ment, but on each occasion he refused to do so, A jury was consequently em- 
— Lord Wodehouse, late Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs, at-| panelled to try the question whether he stood mute of malice, or through the 
tended the meeting of the North Walsham Agricultural Society, on | visitation of God. Medical and other testimony was adduced, and the verdict 
Wednesday. In proposing the toast of “ Success to the Associa- | returned was that the prisoner was mute of malice. The trial was accordingly 
tion,” his Lordahip made observations on the question of the condi- — with, be = paler Ee ust iter s —_— val = rf part in the 
ti f the labourers : proceedings. lAfter his conviction and sentence, for a considerable time he en- 
lon 0 ‘ : deavoured to make it appear that he was mad ; but at length, finding that the au- 
“Intimately connected with agriculture was the condition of the labourer. | thorities of the prison were not to be imposed upon, and that he had no chance 
He had upon more than one occasion alluded to that most important matter to | of succeeding, the prisoner resumed his ordinary demeanour, and admitted that 
the labourer—the laws of settlement, and, having had the honour of being asso- | the whole of his conduct had been a sham. In order to prevent any chance of 
ciated during the past session with a measure which altered in some respects the | the prisoner doing himself any mischief, he was closely watched, but it appears 
law upon the subject, he wished to say a few words upon the general question. | that, notwithstanding the surveillance to which he was subjected, he, upon one 
It must have been remarked that the last census showed much more than | occasion, attempted to suffocate himself by placing his head in the pan of the 
formerly movements of the population from one part of the country to the other, | water-closet in his cell; and it appears that he heid it in that position until he 
while in this great county there had actually been a decrease in the number of | became insensible, and rolled to the ground; and when the warder entered the cell 
inhabitants. He could not say that he looked upon this result with regret, | he had only partially recovered his consciousness. It is stated that since the 
because, unless the labourer was more valaable to his employer in a money point | prisoner has been at Millbank he has conducted himself very well, and appears 
of view, he was convinced that there would never be any great improvement in | resigned to the inevitable result of serving out his sentence. 
the labourer’s moral and social condition. Af the labourer’s wages improved, Gas on Warer.—The consumption of gas now is at least double what it was 
then his condition would improve, and he believed that we had arrived at the | ten years ugo, and the annual quantity manufactured in London is about 
turning point both in this county and the country generally, for higher wages | 8,000,000,000 cubic feet. One-fourth of this quantity, according to reliable 
were now paid to the labourer, and there was upon the whole a decided improve- | estimates, is lost by leakage, condensation, dishonesty, and bad debts; and at 
ment in his condition. As regarded the laws of settlement he was persuaded | jeast one-half of this fourth, or 1,000,000,000 cubic feet, escapes every year into 
that ultimatel they must go; at the same time he was not one of those who | the London street earth. Mr. Spencer, an analytical chemist to the New River 
were anxious for any premature change, for such things should be done and Company, has traced this escaped gas in its destructive action upon the 4700 
always were done in this country by degrees, public opinion gradually maturing | miles o metropolitan gas and water mains, until underground London appears 
itself until at last a point was arrived at when a change was universally desired.” | to be one vast grave of iron rotting into plumbago. The 12 gas-mains, with 
— At the annual banquet of the Mayor of Ripon, on Tuesday, their 80 joints, which lie side by side with _water-mains and telegraphic-wire 
Earl de Grey and Ripon was present, and replied to the toast of | pipe —— sewer in es eg are not —_ : happy 
PP Mot >. Mint ” . F eeplentay: ‘amily as their appearance would lead us to suppose. They are crow ogether 
Her Majesty s Ministers. — Lordship took a somewhat gloomy like tramps in at ureepenny bed, and there dons ont on room for a a run 
view of the probable depression in the cotton trade : between them; but there is no real friendship for all this shaking of hands. The 
“He regretted to say that we ourselves might yet have to suffer, and suffer | defective joints of the gas-mains lead to the enormous leakage just described, 
severely, from the effects of the civil war in America. If it were continued, and | and the escaped gas, by its action onthe street-earth, destroys water-pipes in a 
continued in the manner present appearances seemed to indicate, it was too much | few years that ought to last fora century, Apart from the foul con- 
to be dreaded that the great rae, of our national industry might be brought | dition of the London-street earth, we are all interested in saving this es- 
intoa state of great stagnation, which might produce a deplorable amount of | caped gas and this destroying pipeage, for our gas bills include the cos: 
suffering ; and the next winter might be a perios of great trial for the people of | of the one, and our water bills the cost of the other. While the water pipes are 
this country, and especially for the working classes—such as had not been seen | softened and the gas penetrates the tubes, the water is also adulterated with 
for many years.” an enges* mopar z have —_ a ao ay toa vary one 
. . +2 _| company, which ran somewhat in this form:—‘ Mr. Blank presents his compli- 
_ mY “4 wh + mame the sages ey ee of the van ments to the Blank Company, and wishes to know whether they supply oa 
ional defences, Lord de Grey paid a warm tribute to the memory Of | water. Mr. Blank is led to make this inquiry because one of his servants went to 
Lord Herbert of Lea : the cistern with a pitcher and a candle, and instead of procuring water she blew 
“It was his (Earl de Grey's) good forturne to serve under Lord Herbert for | up the roof of awashhouse.”—AW the Year Round. 
eighteen months, and no man could have had a more humble, confiding, or prac- | | AN ENEMY OFF PortsmMouTH.—On Tuesday evening a party of naval cadets 
tical chief; and no one could have served a master who could better have taught | from her Majesty’s ship Britannia were bathing, as is their custom, on the 
a young politician those principles of honour and virtue which marked the deal- | between the oe betes mouth and Haslar Hospital, when a peculiar object was 
ings of England, and which he trusted always would mark the career of English | observed on the surface of the water, at no great distance from the bathers, by 
statesmen. (Applause.) The death of Lord Herbert was a loss, not to the Go- | some seamen and the watermen of a boat which was coming into the harbour 
vernmentor a party alone, but to the public of this country and every part of the | under sail from the ships of war at Spithead. On drawing near the object it was 
world; it was a loss to the British soldier of a magnitude it was difficult to over- | discovered to be the dorsal fin of a huge shark, which, with his head towards the 
estimate; it was a loss to the Volunteers whom he had so largely helped to | bathers, was apparently engaged in watching their proceedings with great interest. 
re and it was a loss to England of no common character. ( Cheers.) | The close proximity of the best, however, appeared to disturb his cogitations, for 
ugh, however, they had been deprived of the advantage of his wisdom and | the brute, with scarcely any perceptible effort, sheered off at great speed into 
administrative talent, his spirit still ruled in the War Office, and they were still | deep water. Shortly afterwards he was seen cruising off the pene | machines 
desirous of carrying on the work he commenced of maintaining and increasing the | at Southsea. Measures have been taken to effect his capture if possible. 
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— 
NOTICE. 
Subscriptio.s to the “‘ OveRtanp Frienp or Inp1a,” will be received by Mr. A. E. 
Galloway, at 1, Wellington-street, Strand. 
Terms : 
Per Annum, payable in advance,,,..........00++ £2. 
Postage free. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


FRANCE. 

Panis, Oct. 11. 
Tar Moniteur of to-day publishes a decree, according to which all 
cargoes 0 in, flour, rice, potatoes, and dry vegetables are exempted, 
until September, 1862, from interior navigation dues collected for the 
State on rivers or canals not conceded to public companies. By the 
same decree, foreign vessels will enjoy the same privileges as French 


———————— 








- Moniteur also publishes a decree appointing Rear-Admira] 

Jurieu Lagraviére to the command of the naval division which France 

will send to Mexico, and nominating the commanders of five ships of 
e expedition, 

ng el and Princess Clotilde arrived at Brest on the 7th 

October. They had left Newfoundiand on the 30th September, making 

a seven days’ run thence to Brittany. 


THE EAST. 
ConsTANIPOPLE, Oct. 9. 

At the second conference of the European Commission on the sub- 
ject of the union of the Danubian Principalities, great differences of 
opinion prevailed among the representatives respecting the reserves 
made by the Porte in acceding to the union. 

There appears to be great difficulties in arriving at an understanding 
on this question. 


PORTUGAL. 
Lisson, Ocr. 7. 
The defective manner in which the new law ordering the stamping 
of bills and receipts is administered causes general complaints among 
the mercantile community. 
The ports have not yet been opened for the admission of foreign 
in, but it is expected that the decree will soon be published, as 
there is a decided scarcity of grain. 





MONEY MARKET. 
Srock ExcuanGe, Fripay AFTERNOON. 

Tue principal event that has taken place in the Money Market this 

week been the conclusion of an arrangement between the Bank of 

France and Messrs. Rothschild and five other houses for a loan to the 

former of 2,000,000/. This will be effected by the Bank of France 
drawing for a million on Messrs. Rothschild, and for another million 
on Barmgs. Before the three months elapse when the bills become 
ay be is hoped that the Bank will have collected resources sufficient 
to have enabled her to get over the present pressure. In the mean 
while, it appears certain that a further rise in the rate of discount, 
the legitimate method of meeting such a conjuncture as the present, 
has been indefinitely postponed. 

_ In the London Discount Market the demand for money has latterly 
increased, partly in anticipation of the above loan of two millions to 
the Bank of France, and partly from the increased pressure on the 
Stock Exchange. The rate for the best bills is now little under the 
Bank terms of 34 per cent. On the Stock Exchange loans on Govern- 
ment Securities are in request at 34 per cent. 

Consols were fairly maintained until the last day or two, when a 
decline has taken place, chiefly in consequence of the arrangement 
with the, Bank of France being peted to cause more tightness 
im our money market. The price for money last week was 923, 93, 
and a decline took place yesterday to 928, 3, and a further reduction 
followed this afternoon to 924, %. | For November the final quota- 
tion was 923, 3. The monthly settlement was arranged on Thursday, 
and showed that the public contiued to sell stock. 

The Indian Five per Cent. Loan, on the other hand, has been in de- 
mand for investment, and the price at one period marked 103}. A par- 
tial relapse then occurred to 103%, é. 

The chief fluctuation in Foreign Stocks have been in Mexican, which 
declined on the publication of Lord Russell’s letter, but afterwards 
improved on the preparations for intervention by the Spanish Govern- 
ment. Turkish Six per Cents have been rather dull until this after- 
noon, when an improvement took place in the new stock on the 
satisfactory result of a meeting of the bondholders for the nomination 
of a committee to enter into direct communication with the Ottoman 
Government, the principal object being to secure a punctual trans- 
Tuission of the revenue appropriated to meet this loan. Spanish and 

ussian bonds have been rather more in demand. 

The traffic returns being generally good, the Railway Market has been 
well supported, Great Northern in particular showing an advance. 

here has not been much business doing, but more disposition has 

n shown to effect operations for a rise rather than a fall. The fine 
weather has hitherto been a favourable feature from the impulse it 

given to the pleasure tratlic 

In Colonial descriptions, Great Western of Canada Shares improved. 
In the foreign market there has been a decline, followed by a recovery 
in Great Luxembourg. 

The principal feature in the Miscellaneous market has been a rather 
better demand for Mining Shares. Joint-Stock Banks have also been 
more inquired for. 

There have been no arrivals of specie this week of any importance. 

€ exports comprise 60,000/. to the Cape of Good Hope, 25,000/, to 





TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—_>——_- 


THE COST OF INDIAN COTTON. 


A NEW apprehension appears suddenly to have struck 

the cotton trade. They have hitherto relied, unwillingly 
it is true, but still relied, upon high prices attracting a sup- 
ply of Indian cotton to our shores, sufficient at least to save 
us from the horrors of a cotton famine. “Surat” is not 
the cotton they like, and in whatever quantity it may come, 
they will still regret their shipments from the South, but 
brown bread is far better than starvation. But what if the 
cotton should not come after all, if high prices should for 
once lose their efficacy, if, in short, the ‘iffeulties of transit 
should prove absolutely insuperable at any price the dealers 
can profitably Pz In that case, we should be reduced to 
the produce of the coast districts, and there are signs that 
three-quarters of a million bales is the maximum quantity 
those districts can afford. It is an odd thing, we hear it re- 
marked, that previous high prices should never have brought 
us the yield of new and untapped cotton-fields. 

We will not assert that we can answer all these questions 
peremptorily, or with the amplitude of information Lord 
Canning could secure upon the spot ; but we can, we believe, 
give an approximate estimate, and proofs of that estimate, 
sufficiently accurate to form a basis for reasonable calcula- 
tion. The points to be settled are, we apprehend, first, 
What price will attract cotton from the interior in any quan- 
tity and with certainty of supply? and secondly, Will the 
means of carriage suflice for a demand wholly without pre- 
cedent ? 

1. The district from which new cotton, 7. e. cotton in 
excess of the coast supply, must come, may be most readil 
defined as Berar. Berar is not the only great cotton-field, 
but it is the largest, the richest, the most centrical, and for 
many reasons the one which affords returns least favourable 
to buyers in Europe. It is, for example, as far from a port 
as a district in India can possibly be, is only partially under 
British rule, and is occupied by a comparatively untrained 
race of cultivators. The central depdt of Berar is Hin- 
gunghat, and at Hingunghat the price of packed cotton must 
be taken at 3d.a lb. all round. Much lower figures are 
sometimes given, but they are all, we believe, far -anginned 
cotton. Mr. Mackey gave 2id. per lb. as his estimate for 
Guzerat, and we know of nothing which should make Berar 
cheaper. Wages also have increased more than 50 per cent. 
since his time, our taxation is heavier than the native, and 
we must allow for an excessive demand. Altogether the 
figure given in the official report for 1854—8d. per |b.— must, 
we fear, till European buyers live on the spot, be accepted 
as accurate. This cotton generally travels by a fair weather 
road to Mirzapore, on the Ganges, at an expense estimated 
by Captain Haig, the singularly able engineer of the Godavery, 
who, in 1856, predicted the very calamity which has occurred, 
and pointed out the means of remedying it, and who was in 
possession of all the information obtainable on the spot, at 
Rs. 80 a ton., or in round figures $d. a pound. At Mirzapore 
the fibre is transferred to boats, and though the subsequent 
voyage to Calcutta adds but a fraction to the actual carriage, 
still the exposure, and the frightful proportion of accidents 
—a proportion which has broken up the native insurance or 
bema system—adds at least another halfpenny. We have 
then to add Calcutta profit at 25 per cent., and freight to Eng- 
land at 4/. 10s. a ton, and the account will then stand thus: 
Price of packed cotton a oe 3d. per lb. 
Bullock carriage, 420 miles to Mirzapore. . 4} 4 


Boat to Calcutta . ....- ++ ++ $ » 
Profitto merchant . . . . . . ess 1] “f 
Freight }perlb.. . 2. e+ + 2 se © F 


Total price on board ship . 54d. per lb. 

Add the English importer’s profit, and the enormous addi- 
tion great pressure for carriage makes to the price of bullocke, 
and cotton from Berar is not, at less than 53d. per lb., a 
very profitable article of import. As a matter of fact, we 
believe Calcutta dealers are apt to look in times of pressure 
for 6d., a figure the Indian cotton has just touched. That 
price once secure, we believe Central and Southern India 
may be swept of its crop and its hoard ; the latter, we believe 
—and we are partly supported by Mr. Mackey—larger than 
is commonly supposed. The merchants must, however, be 
made tolerably secure, for the interval between the issue of 
the order in Calcutta and its fulfilment is at least ninety 
days,—a long time to stand the chances of a breach in the 








Lisbon, 13,250/. to Brazil, and 6,462/. to New York. 


American blockade. The money must go from England, for 








~) supply is a good deal more seattered than can be pleasant to 
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Calcutta bas not the eapital, and, besides, looks to quicker 
returns: 

2. That price, then, we believe, on the best information 
we can colleet—and Captain Haig’s is absolutely relizble— 
will suffice to bring all cotton now grown to England ; 
there remains the meana of carriage, a point upon whieh 
no man alive em give an absolute opinion. But there is one 
broad fact patent to everybody, and that is, that whatever 
the crop, it does already go somewhere. The means which 
disperse it all over India will carry it to Mirzapore. Prices 
may rise, and drivers may grow contumacious; but we have 
allowed. for their rising 200 per cent., and Indians know 
their own interests. Government might in this matter do a 
good deal—its commissariat being accustomed to such little 
arrangements as preparing fifteen miles of carriage to travel 
200 miles: and a strong hint to the magistracy to keep a 
horse-patrol on the road, and flog every policeman who levied 
an illegal transit duty—i. e. every policeman on the line, 
unless watched—would do yet more. There may still be 
difficulty, but not, we believe, greater than would cause a 
delay of perhaps two months in the regular despatch of the 
crop. It is not the conveyance of masses of goods, but the 
time taken in conveying them, which puzzles Indian specula- 
tors; and the area over which export would extend is equal 
to a good many Irelands full of flourishing and bullock-keep- 
ing villages. 

The quantity obtainable has still to be ascertained, and 
upon this point all assertions, except one, must be mere 
guesswork. The exception is this, that the minimum pro- 
duce of India is always sufficient to export to England and 
China 600,000 bales, without sensibly affecting the regular 
supply left to clothe two hundred millions of natives. The 


dealers, but there are no provinces so far from available 
water communication as Berar—though the Godavery in 
American hands would be a thronged highway—and for 
whatever cotton there is, the native certainly cannot, and for 
one year will not, compete with his English rival. Indeed, 
one reflex consequence of a real pressure for cotton in India 
would be an enormous increase in the demand for the Eng- 
lish manufactured article, and the development of a trade 
which contains possibilities that might startle even Man- 
chester. There is one little certainty connected with Indian 
commerce which to us has always seemed to bear slightly 
on the condition of England, and it is this: If India took 
head for head the amount of British goods which Ceylon 
takes head for head, our export trade to India alone would 
be three hundred millions sterling, or greater than our exist- 
ing export: trade with all the world. There is no difference 
of soil, climate, population, or anything else, except that 
Ceylon was never under the Company, that English and 
Koman laws make life and property tolerably secure, and 
that the island is owned by British setilers. 





EARL RUSSELL ON MEXICO. 


IE reply of Earl Russell to the address of the Mexican 
bondholders is far from a satisfactory one. It is just 
possible that it conceals under a reserve most unusual with 
the noble Lord a plan wider than its apparent scope, but, 
taken as it stands, it may best be defined as a promise to 
seek with inadequate means, from a non-existing authority, 
an insufficient measure of redress. The bondholders had de- 
scribed, for the fiftieth time, the anarchy of Mexico, the 
outrages committed on foreigners, the consistent repudiation 
of all just debts, and had asked for an intervention, which 
should, in the interest of the Mexicans and their creditors, 
re-establish some form of social order. Earl Russell replies 
that this country has a right by treaty “to require secu- 
rity for the persons and property of British subjects ;” 
that the so-called Government of Mexico has “no con- 
trolling authority,” and that “a very large force would be 
insofficient to restore public tranquillity ;’ and therefore he 
means, without a large force, to compel this Government 
without authority to do the very thing which, even if 
fully supported, it has not the powér to effect. It can 
be no part of his Lordship’s intention that the expedition 
should fail, and yet if it be not, what is the meaning of 
his letter. The objects to be sought, he admits, are “ se- 
curity for the persons and property of British subjects,” 
and the “fulfilment of recorded obligations,” but how 
either end is to be obtained without the intervention he 
refuses it is impossible to conceive. Let us suppose that an 
expedition has reached the coast, that the inhabitants make 


at, 
thority” assigns to British commissioners 4 share in the eqs. 
toms revenue of Mexico, and promises, in the absence of the 
“tranquillity” he cannot secure, respect for British subj 
what, under all these favourable circumstances, will haye 
been gained? Simply nothing at all. The first, and indeeg 
the only, object which justifies the expedition—the security 
of British lives—will be as much endangered as ever. The 
loss of the ports will not compel Juarez to veto laws im. 
posing forced loans on Englishmen, while, by diminishing 
his revenue, it will greatly increase his temptation to make 
those demands more onerous. Marquez will torture, Juarez 
will plunder, and powerful brigands will burn foreigners 
with the same ferocity and the same exemption from punish. 
ment. If, under plea of compensation, we absorb all the 
customs revenue, the evil will only be intensified, the Govern. 
ment being still more sharply stung by its poverty into 
crime, and the people still further irritated against the ap. 
parent source of fresh misfortunes. Nor, if the programme 
is carried out, is it at all certaim that the second object 
of the expedition will be secured. The customs revenne 
may be stopped altogether. Marquez is doing his best to 
render trade impossible, and, for aught the shipping can do, 
may bring the trafiic to a close by barring the roads. 
Juarez, on the other hand, true to his policy of stealing the 
fleece instead of killing the sheep, may levy interior duties, or 
continue his foreed loans on merchants till trade is a losing 
speculation. Will the British Government put up with that 
quiet defeat of the objects for which it has sent out an ex- 
pedition? or does it perchance put trust in the piece of 
paper which the savage, who calls himself President, will be so 
happy to sign? As a matter of fact, if the expedition fails— 
through Mexican treachery—the programme must be ex. 
tended, if only so far as to secure the fulfilment of the new con- 
vention. Great nations cannot send fleets across the world to 
be laughed at by savages ; and if we put up with a promise, the 
Emperor of the French will not, and we shall in the end be 
compelled, after enormous outlay, to sanction an intervention 
which might, and ought to have been, effected much more 
cheaply at first. A country like England, once compelled to 
resort to force, must employ it effectually, for objects and on 
a scale which shall justify by the results they produce the 
temporary evils the exertion of force must always entail. To 
send a fleet to collect the customs of three beggarly ports, and 
then not get them, will be a failure not more ridiculous than 
well deserved. 
This, however, is but a part of the question. It is quite 
certain that no expedition not accompanied by an army can, 
in the present condition of Mexico, secure respect for persons 
and property in the interior. Even the repayment of the debt 
is doubtful; but if it were as secure as it is questionable, it 
would not be sufficient of itself to justify any such exertion 
of force. It is the old and just policy of this country never 
to collect debts by force of arms, and we can see nothing in 
the cireumstances of Mexico which should compel us for 
that end only to coerce her while we exonerate Spain. To 
ask one repudiating country to assist us in compelling 
another repudiating country to pay up, is an absurdity no 
diplomatic formula can excuse. To set a thief to catch 4 
thief may be a wise, as it is certainly an immoral, proverb, 
but it is not a principle to which a civilized Government 
can, with any degree of safety, condescend. The unanimous 
press of England has not applauded the expedition because 
a British fleet may possibly prove a successful bumbailiff, dis- 
train for damages without resistance, and hand over captured 
furniture without charging commission. They approved it 
because they hoped that a great' country occupied by a race 
who have been civilized, and who are therefore capable of 
being civilized again, was about to be released from the do- 
minion of brigands, and set free to recommence a course of 
orderly freedom and prosperity. Mexico for twenty years has 
been an opprobrium to the world, an exceptional scandal, 
justifying at any interval in that long period the interven- 
tion it is usually the duty of England to denounce. We 
need not say that asa rule we hold the “ restoration of order” 
a mischievous and illusory plea for the employment of foreign 
arms. It is not our duty to interfere in America. It is not 
our duty to interfere in the Neapolitan provinces. If 
Mexico were agitated by civil war, or divided by poli- 
tical parties, if there were a fair chance that any Govern- 
ment, however opposed to our notions, could emerge 
from the confusion, it would not be our duty to inter- 
fere even in Mexico. But there is no civil war, no contest 
of political parties, no possibility, so far as human eye can 
perceive, pf pe termination to the existing anarchy. The 
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and men without the excuse of a red skin like Marquez, have 

to the top, and as we should have a right to preserve 
Turkey from being overwhelmed by a Turcoman horde, 
so we have a right to release Mexico from being overwhelmed 
by brigands. It is always right to do right, and anybody 
who believes that to restore a civilization which has been 
overset, like that of Mexico, is an unrighteous act, is a 
doctrinaire who prefers theories in themselves to the benefit 
of humanity which is their end. Lord Russell argues that 
nobody asks for us, as if men in the grasp of brigands usually 
asked their friends there and then to take those brigands 
before the tribunal; but we believe the assertion is incorrect. 


Avery strong party, including the great majority. of property- | 


holders, have, we believe, repeatedly, though privately, asked 


for a Spanish protectorate, and would accept the protectorate | 
of Satan if they could be rid thereby of the worse pro- | 


tectorate of Marquez. 

But, argues the Foreign Secretary, well aware of the weak- 
ness of his international theory, we cannot restore order in 
Mexico; a“ very large force would be insufficient to re-esta- 
blish tranquillity.” Would it ? Then on what conceivable pre- 
tence does the British Government send a small one to obtain 
the “security of persons and property,” to which a restored 
tranquillity is indispensable? What should make Mexico 
more diffieult to tranquillize than Upper India, where 12,000 


Eyropeans re-established political order before the arrival of 


reinforcements ? We do not say tliat order can be established 
without Mexican assistance, but there is no want of that. 


Neither Juarez nor Marquez has the slightest difficulty in | 


raising troops, the trouble is to keep them in discipline, and 
M. Doblado has effected even that. We believe firmly that 


any competent Mexican—and there is, apparently, ame such 


man now governing Guauaxuato—or Spaniard, or French- | 


man, with 10,000 Europeans as a nucleus, and the 
control of the revenue, would in six months gather, 


organize, and employ a native army large enough to} 


re-establish profound order, and strong enough on our 
departure to maintain the supremacy of any reasonably 
decent Government. It is no proof because the exist- 
ing army, unpaid, with brigands for officers, and murderers 
for generals, accustomed to mutiny, and ordered to plunder, 
is inefficient, that no means of restoring social order exist in 
Mexico. Doubtless if the President were a Spaniard, and the 
army were permanently -gathered round a Spanish brigade, 
relieved every four years, the task would be much easier, as 
it is easier to govern a ship with marines on board than a 
ship without them. But it is possible, if the Mexicans insist 
on that alternative, to dispense with foreign aid. Anarchy, 
even when as complete as that of Mexico, is never per- 
manent, because the men who produce it are just the 
men who can be paid and flogged into effective soldiers. All 


| EDUCATED POLITICIANS. 


\ JHEN Truth becomes triumphant she loses some of her 
old friends. It is not everybody who can acquiesce 
in the logic of accomplished facts. Many half-generous, 
| half-petulant natures prefer rather to err with the uufortu- 
nate than to be right with the successful. M. de Montalem- 
bert is a tolerable specimen of the class. Liberal principles 
| lose their charm in his eyes when they begin to be acknow- 
iledged by the world. He had sooner be found by the side 
of mourning Pofand than of renascent Italy. “Eloquent, 
generous, and cultivated, be is led away by an almost feminine 
instinct, which induces him to fling himself into the ranks of 
every dying cause. It is partly from such chivalrous sensi- 
bility, though still more, perhaps, from the infatuation 
natural to an Ultramontanist, that his sympathies are given 
| to Warsaw while they are denied to Florence and to Milan, 
Several other distinguished members of the French Liberal 
Opposition for a long time followed in his train. Even at 
this moment, with a chivalry worthy of a better cause, » en 
like M. Guizot, M. Villemain, and M.: Lamartine, do uot 
| blush to avow themselves the foes of Italian independence. 
Their reasons are obvious to the world. They caunot bear 
|to be on the side of Caesar and his legions. They dislike 
Napoleon 111., and they extend their aversion to all that is 
| under his protection. Even so, they have little sympathy for 
Liberty as soon as she appears before them radiant with 
prosperity and elated with her own good fortune. 

There are, unhappily, too many among ourselves who are 
inelined to abandon any cause when it is once victorious. 
Some of the political thinkers of the present day who eon- 
tribute the most to the Conservative reaction which is said 
to be prevalent, are men who are Liberals at heart, and gifted 
with many generous and noble instincts. Had Liberal prin- 
ciples been the faith of an oppressed minority, they would 
have been found leading a forlorn hope in favour of the most 
unpopular creed. They would have been Reformers, if 
only to be a Reformer was to be the scouted of society. 
They would have sliouted for free trade when protection 
was the ery of all but a few scientific theorists. Ca- 
tholic emancipation would have won all their suffrages 
when to be a Catholic involved a loss of political and social 
freedom. If Dissenters were a class condemned by the will 
of an intolerant majority to loss of civie privileges and per- 
sonal position, they would, whatever its cost, have raised 
| their indignant voices to testify to the injustice of the 
system. But the triumph of their own principles has ren - 
| dered them discontented. Liberty and Reform are marching 
| slowly but triumphantly throughout the land. Toleration 
|has become the law of the country, so far as at least 
| polities are concerned. A new era has indeed begun, and in 


| 





that is required is the momentary interference, which, by | the distance may be seen the clouds of dust which portend 
releasing the revenue from brigands, shall give some leader | the approach of mighty and perhaps lawless armies who 
the means of restoring the social machinery. We have | fight under the banner of Liberalism. It is at such a moment 
grievously misread the recent history of Mexico if M.| that the Catos of their age desert the cause for which, had 
Doblado, with his Mexican army and body-guard of the| its triumph been hopeless or problematical, they would 


skilled ruffians who call themselves “ Knights of the Golden 
Circle,” is not about to try this very experiment, and esta- 
biish, by one and the same blow, order and slavery in the 
land. The resources of the country are amply suflicient to 
pay for a small army, and we could, we firmly believe, without 
serious expense and without diminishing our home force, 
in less than two years re-establish in Mexico an order suffi- 
cient to allow the country to develop itself, to restore civili- 
zation, and to protect the Gulf States finally from becoming 
the base of a great slave empire. Instead of that, we are, 
it appears, to employ equal forces, at greater outlay, solely 
to collect a debt which cannot now be repaid to the ruined 
families who lent the money. 

We have said that Earl Russell's letter may possibly con- 
ceala much wider design. The British Government does 
not answer for that of Spain, and may not intend to interfere 
with Spanish proceedings. In that case the task to be per- 
formed may yet be accomplished. If the property-holders 
are willing to accept Spain, or the Protectorate of Spain, 
and O’Donnell will give a guarantee against slavery, there 
can be no possible objection to that solution. Spain, with a 
thousand faults, can govern, and her people are not in any 
true sense of the word foreigners in Mexico. She can pro- 
bably hold her own against the North, end can certainly hold 
it against the South, and may succeed in establishing at least 
as complete an order as the Portuguese have established in 
Brazil. Only, in that case, we fail to perceive why England 
should send out an expedition to secure results which could 
be secured equally well by our ambassador in Madrid. 


| willingly have contended. They cannot brook the noisy 
|enthusiasm of their intoxicated comrades in arms. Libe- 
|ralism as she approaches seems not as fair as she seemed 
|to them when she was afar off. Amabant mastam, oderwnt 
| felicem. 

| Cynicism may attribute to unworthy motives a tergiver- 
sation at first sight so inexplicable. It may be said of such 
| Liberals that, like Jupiter, they are jealous of their own 
‘children. Perbaps the truth way be that some slight mixture 
| of anxious vanity is to be found residing in their minds, as a 
| scene-shifter, whom duty has brought in front upon the stage, 
| might be unwilling to have the curtain lifted lest his labours 
| should be terminated, and he should again sink into insigni- 
ficance. The missionary’s value is gone when his gospel is 
|aeccepted. Others arise whose mission is to perfect and to 
improve, while he, the first teacher and protomartyr of the 
| new faith, is forgotten among the crowd of his own converts. 
|The morning stars dwindle into nothing as the day dawns 
|more and more; and it is conceivable that even generous 
minds should be affected by an unacknowledged fear that 
they who deserve so well of truth and freedom may be passed 
over amid a multitude of less deserving votaries. Yet, after. 
all, the truest account which can be given of many of them 
is,jthat they are above all things intolerant of noisy and 
clamorous success, They choose with Cato to oppose the 
cause on which the gods have smiled, even if it be the cause 
which they have had ouce at heart. To say that they are not 
lovers of what is liberal would be to do them an mjustice. 
They love Freedom still, so long as she does not offend 
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against their taste. But the rattle of her triumphant chariot- 
wheels, the roar of the vulgar crowd who follow cheering in 
her train, the glare of her untempered prosperity, is more 
than they can endure. They once were Liberals—they have 
become backsliders. Their temper and their refinement in- 
capacitate them for accepting the Liberal creed with all its 
obvious and incidental defects. They object, in fact, to the 
spots upon the sun. 

In order toexcuse their apparent perversion from the Liberal 
faith, they are obliged to oar a line of apology which would 
be fitter in the mouths of Conservatives than of Liberals. 
England, they argue, is well enough governed, and, above all 
things, England is content. 
lants to make the country hunger after change. 


Let us not administer stimu- | 
Change is | it is one that appeals directly to all English hearts. The 





fear to commit themselves to the great current of Liberalism 
which may be delayed and obstructed, but cannot ultimately 
be dammed. In the time of the first Reform Bill there wer, 
not wanting political Cassandras to predict the ruin of go. 
ciety and the destruction of all the influence of property 
The event has proved that the influence of property required 
no rotten Tory props to stay it up. The body admitted to 
the franchise had some of the virtues and all the weaknesses 
of their earlier enfranchised countrymen. Property was ag 
omnipotent as ever ; because respect for property is a virtue 
which Englishmen, whatever their station or degree, carry 
even to excess. Education and talent are like property, 
They have an influence which can never be swamped, because 


good in season, when the world is changing; but at present | educated classes may lose something, it is true, at the first 
change is not needed, for the world is standing still. Reform | outset by the triumph of the class immediately below. But 


they treat as an admirable dish, for which the nation will 
ring when it is wanted. Cure is better than prevention, and 
it will be time enough to enlarge the franchise when famine 
or taxation has rendered the unfranchised alive to the sense 
of their discomfort. These are not, as might be supposed, 
arguments extracted from the effete pages of a consumptive 
Tory press. They are drawn from the organs of a more edu- 
cated and cultivated class. They are to be heard from the 
mouths of men, who though cynical to a fault, are still in 
many respects both generous and chivalrous. A certain 
amount of class feeling is mixed up with these reactionary 
sentiments. The gentlemen and the scholars of England 
have hitherto played an important part in the poli- 
tics of the nation. If the suffrage is to be widened; 
if democracy is to mount on the ruins of aristocracy ; if 
rotten boroughs are to be utterly and absolutely extin- 
= if patronage is to be checked; if expenditure is to 

e too narrowly scrutinized, what is to become of the gen- 
tlemen ? what is to become of the scholars? Are not me- 
tropolitan constituencies a type of what is to be looked for 
from the advance of democracy? And what can be more 
vulgar even than the virtues, what more offensive than the 
vices, of a metropolitan borough ? 

There is something that is not quite unselfish about these 
fears, but they are the fears of minds which very frequently 
are full of noble ideas. The men who are so timid and so 
sceptical of the future of the world are not unseldom liberal- 
minded and generous. They are Liberals individually, only 
they are devoid of liberal sympathies. They have, so to 
ary nothing of the natural fibre of Liberalism in them. 

ut they forget that in spite of all their opposition, the reign 
of Liberalism is sooner or later coming upon the country. 
The question is not whether or no the principles of reform 
and retrenchment will finally be victorious, but how to temper 
and moderate the excesses of the supporters of these prin- 
ciples in the hour of victory. Democracies, the sceptic tells 
us, lead, by an inevitable chain of circumstances, to the 
rar of the one or of the many. It must be confessed 
that history has given us many instances of the occasional 
truth of the cynical assertion. The reason is obvious. 
Freedom hitherto has usually been won by long conflict, and 
her reign been inaugurated by deplorable reactions. If we 
would avoid the reaction, let us avoid the preliminary con- 
flict. It is for the educated classes of the country to deter- 
mine whether the Liberalism of five years hence shall assume 
a coarser or a finer shade. Heaven has not given to any 
class of men, far less to the educated and sensitive classes, 
permanently to retard the progress of the world. All that 
is left them is to choose whether or no that progress is to be 
accomplished under their guidance, and moderated by their 
sense. Gentle and accomplished natures are naturally irri- 
tated by the extravagance of that semi-animate portion of 
the political creation who are struggling slowly out of the state 
of political fungi into the regeneration of political life. Where 
a statesman sees the first stage of future vitality and order, a 
sensitive and nervous semi-Liberal sees but lifelessness and 
deformity. But a wiser and more hopeful mind will pardon 
the unsightliness of the slowly quickening mass. Marylebone, 
it is true, is vulgar and hard-toned. The Tower Hamlets 
have no keen eye for detecting worth or refinement. Lam- 
beth and Southwark are noisy, and sometimes almost dis- 
reputable. What of that? Despite of their many failings, 
atrue Englishman will accept these great boroughs as an 
unpleasant discipline. He will recognize in them the first 
stage of-political life—a rough and rude beginning of con- 
stitutional government—the first initiation of great and 
undisciplined multitudes into the mysteries of electoral 


power. 
Neither the scholars nor the gentlemen of England need 








education has a value of which it can never be deprived, 
unless it ranges itself deliberately on the side of reaction 
and obstruction. It is a light that is not easily hid under 3 
bushel. Men of ability and merit will mount to the crest of 
the waves, if they strike out manfully and boldly with the 
stream. The old and thrice-worn parable of the sybil may 
be repeated once more for their benefit and warning. She 
comes to the educated classes, and offers them power and 
prestige if they will do her bidding, and dare to lead whither 
they cannot choose but follow. The longer they delay the 
smaller will be the price she offers; and if they refuse, once 
for all, to adopt her counsel, when it is too late they will 
find that they have rejected the opportunity given them of 
occupying their natural place in the political body. 





THE RHINE AND THE VISTULA. 


if is impossible to deprecate too strongly the new machine 

which the Emperor of the French has introduced into the 
politics of Europe. <A semi-official article is sometimes inju- 
rious enough, but an “ inspired” pamphlet has all the effect 
of a manifesto, with none of its responsibilities. It may con- 
vulse Europe, and yet be recalled without loss of aught but 
honour. If these brochures were indeed issued simply as 
indications of the resolves adopted by an inflexible will, they 
might be endured as pieces justificatives for the forthcoming 
despatch. But French pamphlets have as yet never been 
anything of the kind. The Emperor, even when he does not 
disavow them, never considers that they bind his action, 
stops short when he pleases, extends his programme when 
expedient, and sometimes, content that he can raise the storm, 
grimly watches the struggles of the unfortunates for whom 
the wave was too sudden or too violent. The first and greatest 
of all shadowed forth anything rather than the Peace of 
Villafranea; the next promised a solution of the Roman 
question—abandoned before it was half read ; the last threat- 
ened the Romans with a freedom they still sigh for in sick 
longing ; and the present one promises to an entire country 
a resurrection, the first step towards which is as yet only an 
idea. Unfortunately for the world, it is so unspeakably im- 
portant to its peace to know what Napoleon even wishes, 
that even in States which have nothing to dread or hope, it 
is impossible to pass these productions by, while on peoples 
already in agitation they act like tonics on a patient in high 
fever. Let us only reflect, for example, on the effect this 
pamphlet must produce in Poland. A nation of eleven 
millions stands like a hound straining in the leash, irritated 
to the last extent by the compression which even chokes its 
voice, with the game fairly afoot, and its companions visible 
in full ery. Suddenly it is understood that the one man in 
whom Poles have hope has declared that their freedom is 
the object of France and the security of Germany, that a 
free and strong Poland is a European necessity, that now— 
now that Russia is weak—is the opportunity of those who 
dread her authority or would raise up barriers to her ambi- 
tion. How is government possible in Poland after such a 
manifesto ? Red Republicans may aver that if it is impos- 
sible Poland has gained much ; and if it is honestly intended 
to raise Poland to freedom, they may be justified in the cruel 
retort. But the pamphlet of itself is no proof of such a 
design. It may have been written in sincerity, or only to 
lull apprehension; as a menace, or only as a feeler; as 4 
pledge, or as at most that expression of a vaguely philan- 
thropic wish which diplomatists call sympathy. Whatever 
it is, if not followed by action, its only consequences must 
be increased irritation on the part of the Poles and increased 
violence on that of the Russians, new demonstrations, fresh 
massacres, additional imprisonments, more executions, a dis- 
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tinct and perceptible increase in those inflictions of human 
suffering which menaced autocracies call measures of repres- 
sion. With its consequences so clear, the pamphlet, unless 
intended in earnest, is a wickedness enough to sicken case- 
hardened politicians. 
But is it in earnest? The balance of probabilities seems 
to be in its favour, but the scale on that side is not heavily 
weighted. Louis Napoleon is thirsting for some new enter- 
prise, and no enterprise large enough to strike the imagination 
seems more feasible than the resurrection of Poland. The 
Emperor favours the nationalities, and no national ery rises 
louder than that of the Poles. He is devoted to the ideas 
of his uncle, and his uncle regretted that he had not recon- 
stituted the nation he deceived. Above all, the Emperor 
bows to opinion, and the freedom of Poland is perhaps the 
one disinterested aspiration of Frenchmen, from Legitimists 
to men of the Revolution. Nor in itself would it necessarily 
excite the hostility of the three nations whom it has been the 
imperial object to retain quiescent. Germany, as a body, 
would probably welcome a new barrier against Russian ag- 
sion, and certainly welcome any new guarantee for the 
Rhine. England, even if irritated, would have great difficulty 
in opposing a cause with which whole classes sympathize, and 
Italy would welcome with enthusiasm any movement which 
romised to weaken still further her only dangerous foe. 
Finally, we cannot but think the enigmatical passage about 
the Rhine strong evidence in favour of “inspiration.” Itwould 
have been so easy, had the pamphlet been only a compliment 
to the King of Prussia, to give up the Rhine question 
altogether. Instead of this, the pamphlet affirms, as dis- 
tinctly as pamphleteers ever speak, that France must have 
one section of the territory between her own frontier and the 
Rhine. She does not want the river, which is no frontier at all. 
She does not want four millions of Germans to interrupt the 
unity of her population, but nevertheless, she says, “ we may 
be 5 take to protest against a demarcation which has opened 
systematically to the enemy our valleys of Lorraine and our 
plains of Champagne, which destroyed the line of our fron- 
tiers in order to deprive us of cities we had fortified, such as 
Landau, or built, such as Sarrelouis. On this side of the 
Palatinate and of Rhenish Prussia, a rectification might be 
commanded by justice and advised by prudence. It would 
have the priceless advantage of satisfying the necessities of 
our defence. Without irritating the national pride of the 
Germans, it would calm at the same time our inveterate pas- 
sion for the Rhine, and the recent uneasiness of the Teutonic 
nations. This demarcation would become definitive, since it 
would be approved of, and henceforth the dream of the fron- 
tier of the Rhine would disappear—a dream so sweet on this 
side to certain minds, but which weighs like a nightmare on 
Germany and Belgium.”” A demand for the Rhine made by 
an authorized pamphleteer would be in full accord with the 
tone of too many French politicians. A denial of any wish 
for the Rhine in compliment to the King of Prussia would 
be in full accord with the habitual tone of the imperial and 
Italian pamphleteer. But a demand fora bit of Prussian 
territory for France, and a great slice for Poland, as a com- 
liment to a Prussian king, could have been put forward only 
y one who felt he could offer adequate compensation. To 
oppose to these arguments there is nothing except the charac- 
ter of Louis Napoleon. With him an idea means a province, 
and one does not see what province the Polish idea is to yield. 
He can take the Rhine by force after the reorganization of 
Poland, but so he can now, for the difficulties will be in no 
respect diminished. Indeed, as Germany must be stronger 
for the loss of Posen, he would only find the difficulties in- 
crease. 
But, granting for the moment that the plan is really one 
of the many which flit at intervals through the Imperial 
brain, is it one which calls for the opposition of England ? 
So utter is the distrust created by the Emperor’s want of 
loyalty, that any plan he suggests is justly regarded at first 
with an instinctive distrust. He is always believed to mean 
something less disinterested than his manifestoes proclaim. 
The Eastern question, moreover, complicates every design 
on Russia, and a Russian Bosphorus would be far too heavy 
4 price to pay for a free Poland. But, apart from suspicions, 
we perceive little in the plan to justify opposition. Nothing 
18 more certain than that Russia, if she survives her present 
dilemma, will emerge the stronger for the successful struggle. 
Sixty millions of freemen, governed by a central authority 
and permeated with ideas of conquest, must be of necessity 
a standing menace to Europe. And the pamphleteer pro- 
bably judges well when he affirms that no barrier to conquest 


Poles, even though animated by suffering and once more re- 
organized, would be no match for Russia, but Europe would 
not suffer them to be partitioned twice. They are martial 
by instinct and habit, and in ten years would probably form 
an army fit to hold its position as the vanguard of Western 
civilization. The contest itself, while it went on, could 
scarcely concern Great Britain. If Russia lost the game, a 
despotism most formidable to us all would be restrained 
within reasonable limits. If France lost it, a despotism 
most formidable to us all would probably cease to exist. 
The prestige of France might be increased by victory, but 
not her effective power, and it is with power, and not pres- 
tige, that England has always had to reckon. The bit of 
territory Napoleon claims is no serious increase of strength, 
and though the permanent stability of Europe is affected by 
every loss of Austria, the equilibrium would be amply re- 
paired by the increased development of German unity. It 
18 useless to speculate on designs so misty and purposes so 
malleable as those of the Emperor of the French; but if the 
last pamphlet means what it says, the menace is addressed 
to Russia, and not to ourselves. The Rhine is our concern 
whether we will or no, but the Vistula may be Russian or 
Polish without affecting our interests, while the French 
view of its destiny is the one which, of the tw o, least imper- 
fectly enlists our sympathies. 





THE ITALIAN IDEOLOGUE. 


MAZZINI has many of the higher qualities of a po- 
e litical prophet and saint, but he lacks the highest of 
them all. He is angry, like Jonah, because his prophec 
has not been fulfilled to the letter,—because his own words 
have helped to prepare a better path for Italy than that 
which those words marked out. He has no satisfaction in 
the blessings which Providence showers upon Italy, because 
they have been bestowed through the agency of a King 
whom he disliked and a Minister whom he had constantly 
reproached and condemned. He has none of that humility 
which accepts gracefully the mortification of a lower place 
when it had hoped for a higher. There is a story that St. 
Philip Neri, when deputed by the Pope to test the inspira- 
tion of an ecstatica, on arriving at the convent where she 
dwelt, at once threw her the dirty boots to clean, in which 
he had ridden from Rome, and on her proud rejection of the 
menial task, quietly betook himself back to Rome and re- 
ported that her inspiration was spurious because she had no 
humility. An analogous test has been applied to M. Mazzini’s 
political saintliness, and we fear that the result has proved 
equally unsatisfactory. Possessed with the letter rather 
than the spirit of the gospel which he has so long been 
preaching to Italy, he resents the method of Providence, 
and scorns the humble task by which his disinterestedness 
would be best proved. He cannot accept the situation. 
He cannot bend before the free manifestation of the national 
mind. He carps at the King, showers reproaches on the admi- 
nistration, and, in fact, does all that in him lies to weaken the 
natural organ of the national strength, Sincerely as we 
appreciate M. Mazzini’s many noble personal qualities, we 
ean scarcely help disputing that he is a good Italian citizen. 
We do not wish to see him suppress his convictions as to the 
true policy of the Government. All the constitutional pres- 
sure that he can bring to bear on them is fair enough. But 
we do say that it is a grave and fatal error, or something 
worse than an error, to throw out doubts of the purity of the 
Cabinet, to cast scorn on the administration, and to weaken 
that public confidence in it which can alone give it real re- 
presentative force. Suppose that his Rs way are true. 
Suppose Ricasoli is lukewarm, Cialdini indifferent, and Della 
Rovere cowardly: still how can he do aught but harm by 
urging these things ona nation which has made up its mind 
that these men shall hold the reins of state? He can draw 
off a certain small proportion of public confidence, and he 
can do no more; and what will be the effect of this ? that 
while the actual administration thereby loses something of 
strength and popularity and self-possession, there is no hope, 
however remote, of his being able to set up one that would 
please him any better. He sacrifices something of the actual 
power of Italy for absolutely no equivalent—for the barren 
and egotistic pleasure of criticism and protest. Is this a 
part worthy of any patriotic mind? Is it not clear that a 
party which can do something to cripple, but nothing to sup- 
plant, the power at the helm, ought to be absolutely passive 
in any moment of tempest ? 





could be so efficient as a strong nation on the Vistula. The 


He does not 
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M. Mazzini, however, thinks differently. 
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hesitate to disseminate in all directions his distrust of the 
Administration, and implicitly even of the King, as the fol- 
lowing language (which has not been challenged by him as 
an incorrect interpretation of his letter) seems to us to prove 
conclusively: “ Do not, therefore, attribute to us, in order 
to screen yourselves, the desertions caused by the detestable 
administration of the army, and the avarice with which the 
soldier is now treated, whom you will to-morrow, perhaps, 
call upon to preserve with his blood your persons and your 
property. Nobody possessing the shadow of good sense and 
of modesty will believe you. If the King could ever believe 
you, he would demonstrate that he is destined rather to be 
the victim of imprudent flatterers than the chief of a people 
who merit esteem and confidence. We do not con- 
spire at present except for the unity of the country—for its 
) : from all foreign element—to force the Monarchy 
to live a true Italian life, and to accomplish its duty, if that 
be possible. Those men conspire, and more certainly than 
is believed, against the Monarchy who, while protesting 
against the desire to arrive at Venice and at Rome, maintain 
the army in a state of impotency to support manfully the 
negotiations, or to translate them, if necessary, into a me- 
nace.” Now, we maintain that the man who would write 
this at a moment like the present, however high his personal 
virtues, is a mischief and a danger to his country, in that he 
cannot see that in perilous times it is far more important for 
a nation to secure unanimous following than even brilliant 
leading. The man who cannot accept frankly a political situa- 
tion which he has no power to subvert, who must ever be 
kicking against the pricks, even when the national will and 
confidence has been unmistakably declared, is no fit leader 
for a political society, however small. 

And this is not the worst. M. Mazzini has himself trans- 
lated for us his own language concerning military desertions. 
“ Desertion,” he says, “from inert ranks to the spot where 
action saves the country may in some very rare cases meet 
with our approbation, and ought to meet at least with indul- 
gence from all.” It is hard for us to believe that a patriot 
of any kind can have penned these words. He tells us in 
the very same letter, “The army is the gem of Italy. He 
who would endeavour to dissolve it is the enemy of Italy.” 
And yet he does not attempt to conceal his approbation of 
a course which would ruin the best army in Europe in a 
week. M. Mazzini has so long waged war against the prin- 
ciple of authority that he has forgotten what an army means. 
if soldiers are to be encouraged to choose where they will 
serve, and to rush to the frontier when their officers assign 
them their places in the interior, all Italy will soon be in a 
worse state than Naples. 

We cannot and will not believe that true patriotism is yet 
materially weakened in M. Mazzini’s heart. But his case is 
one of the most painful illustrations we have yet met with, 
of the pernicious effect of political misfortune co-operating 
with, clique-worship on a naturally noble nature. He has 
fallen into the whining temper of querulent dissent. He 
has lost the power of giving up his own wishes for the very 
nation to whose service he has dedicated his life. Prosperity 
and popularity have their great dangers, and adversity and 
unpopularity have equally great dangers. The former lap 
men in selfish ease, the latter sour and petrify them. But 
perhaps neither the one nor the others are so dangerous as 
that mixture of adversity with popularity which is involved 
in the career of an exiled patriot leader. His followers flatter 
his vanity and his prejudices, his misfortunes embitter his 
mind, and the ostensible nobility of martyrdom hides the 
truth even from himself. M. Mazzini is probably heartily con- 
vinced that love of Italy burns as brightly in his breast now 
as at the first dawn of his career. Yet impartial observers, 
even while allowing for all the unfortunate influences to 
which he has been exposed, cannot but mourn for the 
shadows which are gathering thick on his political con- 
science. He has still great influence among the workmen 
in Italy ; he has deserved to have great influence, for he was 
the apostle of national unity when even Cavour thought it a 
dream. But he is now, perhaps, its most dangerous enemy. 
And no one who has watched his recent career, who has 
marked the jealousy of his conduct towards the Sardinian 
Government, who has noticed that when all Europe was 
weeping for Cavour, the organs of his party either spoke 
with ungenerous bitterness or did not speak at all, and who 
now sees him doing his best to shake the authority of the 
Government and the discipline of the army, can help griev- 
ing that the egotism of sectarian leadership should have the 
gta sully thus grievously the pure patriotism of so noble 
a mind. 


— 


THE “MAN ON HORSEBACK.” 


Oxy of the favourite theories of the Conservatives is that 

the American crisis must lead to a military despotism 
Rampant democracy, they say, invariably does so lead, and 
democracy in the United States is just now rampant, Bren 
Mr. Russell, certainly no friend to tyranny, speaks, in g 
phrase which has become a household word in America, of 
the “ man on horseback,” whose footsteps all may hear, and 
who is to subjugate this unbridled democracy. Keen 
observers, like De Tocqueville, long since predicted a similar 
issue to the American experiment, and we are all, perha 
aware of a rooted belief, derived from inapplicable historical 
precedents, that the natural sequence of events is democracy 
anarchy, and military rule. Even Americans are not exempt 
from this dangerous faith, and we meet in their journals 
with writers who, like that model rowdy “ Manhattan,” look 
forward to despotism as already at hand, and consider it only 
as a new excitement. There is, too, unfortunately, some 
ground for a view which, of the many issues possible to thig 
civil war, is, we think, the saddest and most disheartening, 
The American people undoubtedly have shown of late g 
readiness to appeal to mere violence, and an inclination to 
submit to mere violence, which no one familiar with their 
history would have anticipated. A passion for “ strong 
measures” pervades all classes alike. Mr. Lincoln suppresses 
the Legislature of Maryland because some of its members 
are suspected of treason. Mr. Seward arrests citizens by the 
dozen for expressions which indicate political sympathy with 
the South. Old telegrams are seized by parties of oie 
Letters are opened everywhere, without law or special 
warrant. Ladies are flung into prison on suspicion of cor- 
responding with Mr. Davis. Newspapers are suppressed 
because the Administration do not approve their sentiments. 
Passengers by the trains are placed under surveillance, and, 
in fact, for all but known friends of the Union, the Northern 
States are in a state of siege. All these facts point 
only too plainly towards a coming military rule. So, too, 
does the new tone adopted by the army, and the civilians in 
uniform, whom the American papers, with unconscious 
sarcasm, call “ chiefs.” General M‘Clellan wishes to stop 
letters being sent from the army, and at once threatens their 
writers with death. General Fremont wishes to strike a 
fierce blow at slavery, and issues an order emancipating all 
slaves belonging to rebels. We have every sympathy with 
the object of that order, but still it announced that the 
General claimed a right to repeal the laws. We read con- 
stantly of the tone of the “ troops’ towards the “ citizens,” 
of their exemption from civil authority, of the “ will of the 
army” as a powerful element opposed to the abolitionists. 
The “army” has become an appreciable power in the State, 
so great a power, that its own General prohibits the free cir- 
culation of political newspapers as too dangerous. In the 
army itself, the right of electing officers has disappeared. 
The weakest of West Point students is considered the supe- 
rior of the best of the civilians in uniform. The men swear 
not by their President, but by their generals ; and friends of 
M‘Clellan and friends of Fremont are as powerful and as 
irritated against each other as were ever the friends of 
Moreau and Napoleon Bonaparte. And the people, who see 
all these things, and would seem competent also to see 
their bearing, applaud most shrilly the strongest measures, 
and praise most loudly the most despotic chiefs. 

The tendency to central despotism is increased by the 
contempt felt for the civil rulers. A feebler set of men pro- 
bably never fought for a grand principle. The Cabinet tali 
like metropolitan members, and act like the directors of a 
sinking railway. From beginning to end of the struggle 
we have not had a speech, or a letter, or an order, or any 
manifestation of thought from any member of the Executive 
Government which Mr. Edwin James could not have done a 
great deal better. The first speech of Mr. Seward on seces- 
sion was just in the style of an Old Bailey barrister trying 
to laugh away a charge. The President infuses some modi- 
cum of legality into his messages, but legality is not the 
statesmanship required by a revolution. When Mr. Chase 
asks for funds, he does it just in the style of a railway 
manager, who mixes up dividends and agricultural prosperity 
passenger traffic and the spread of enlightenment into one 
unwholesome mess. Not one of them enunciates a principle 
nobler than self-defence, or proclaims a policy which may 
possibly endure, or gives evidence of any quality which jus- 
tifies observers’ enthusiasm. We do not speak of mere vul- 
garity, of Mr. Lincoln’s slipshod English, or Mr. Seward’s 





recent statement that he has not reel Mr. Russell’s letters, 
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for he bas something better to do than watch European 

‘on for the American masses do not perceive these 
— But they do perceive that their leaders are not “ up 
al ht of circumstances,” that small political contests 
ps still fought out, that there is as much of intrigue and 
avace-hunting and favouritism as ever, that “ contracts” are 
still a great moving power, that, in short, there is a want of 
that nobleness which, to the credit of human nature be it 

ken, is the quality which most quickly excites the 
instinctive admiration of a mob. The American Cabinet 
are fighting one of the noblest causes ever confided to 
men in the tone of a company trying to ruin a rival line. 
There is a hunger apparent in the public mind for clearness, 
decision, and strength, for all the qualities which men seek 
in great men rather than great boards. There is no parti- 
cular charge brought against the Ministry. Nobody supposes 
that Mr. Lincoln has sold his country, or that Mr. Seward 
sympathizes with the rebels, but there is the sort of feeling 
which Londoners express towards the Board of Works,—a 
half-unreasonable contempt for anybody who hopes for 
action, or energy, or initiative from a board. 

In spite, nevertheless, of all these unhealthy symptoms, 
we believe free institutions in America will yet survive their 
trial. In many instances the Government is allowed to act 
despotically, not from a sense of weakness, but the conscious- 
ness of overwhelming strength. The people feel that arrests, 
and confiscations, and interferences with the press, may be 
tolerated for the hour as necessary evils, because they cannot 
become habitual. 

Any Government may become a despotism if its people 
choose, but the foibles, as well as the virtues, of the Ame- 
rican character preclude them from such a choice. The dis- 
like of anything above themselves, which has for half a 
century kept the ablest Americans from rising to power, is, 
asa permanent temper, in no degree allayed. The very 
turbulence of the people, their irrestrainable distaste for 
discipline as discipline, is a guarantee against all over- 

werful central authority. ‘The local spirit which has 
worked such ruinous effects is, of all others, the one most 
opposed to despotic centralization. So is the antipathy to 
taxation, which is, we fear, the strongest of American pas- 
sions, strong enough to endanger o> finance, and 
render despotic finance impossible. Despotisms can do a 
great deal, but they cannot raise new taxes. Every man in 
the States, again, is not only educated to municipal affairs, 
but accustomed to them, keenly interested in all the move- 
ments of a free and uncentralized life. Indeed, the heaviest 
problem the Government has to solve is to find means of 
governing the South in the teeth of the popular intention to 
reunite the South to the North, without leaving it too 
great a power in the constitution. Nothing except a menace 
to property will suffice to overcome this instinct, and the 
Americans have not yet felt the dread of agrarian laws. 
Their mob may be as hungry as any other, and as ready to 
plunder all who have anything, but physical power is not 
with the mob, but with the country population, the men who 
own and farm, and will, if necessary, fight for, their own 
land. The fierce resistance Mr. Chase encountered in his 
effort to establish a direct tax in the West arose from the 
fact that the mass being property-holders, the danger menaced 
the mass. In the Eastern States, New York, and Pennsyl- 
vania, the yeomen are still in a large majority, and are, by 
instinct, about as capable of enduring despotism as are 
English squires. The whole social system is based on free- 
dom, and all the habits of the people, their social customs, 
their municipal government, even their religious life, are 
based upon the free gatherings, the animated discussion, and 
the gregarious action, which are fatal to absolute power. 
That the Executive may, under a strong impulse, be made 
tyrannical for the hour, is patent to all. English squires 
have voted for the suspension of the habeas corpus. That 
the Executive may be permanently strengthened, particu- 
larly in the police department, is likely enough, and so much 
the better for America and the world. But freedom, 7. e. the 

government of the country in accordance with fixed law 
and public opinion, is, we still believe, in no serious danger. 

The American people will not be betrayed into despotism, 
and still less can they be forced into it. There is no power 
to compel them. No revenue it is possible to raise could 
maintain the army required for military occupation, and the 
only class who would fill its ranks—the emigrants—could 
only be tempted by high pay. Americans of the North 
detest regular soldiership, prefer any career which leaves the 
future open to the stingy certainty of the soldier’s pay. 
Fremont might hold a State if the country could pay the 








necessary troops, and the President does hold Maryland by 
direct military force. But he holds it by aid of the whole 
country, and by virtue of an expenditure which Americans 
will never permanently support. If he could, indeed, hold the 
North as he holds Maryland, if the Americans could be in- 
duced to submit to the absolute authority of a single mind, 
then, indeed, all freemen might have cause for apprehension. 
Twenty millions of Anglo-Saxons, governed by a single man, 
and organized into military discipline, would be for a few 
years, till lack of freedom had worn out their vitality, the 
most dangerous power the world has ever seen. Fortunately, 
the qualities which would render them so formidable, are 
also those which will keep them freemen. 


THE CHURCH AND FREE THOUGHT. 


tbs morning papers of Saturday last contained a letter from Mr. 

MeNaught to his late parishioners at Everton, explaining the rea- 
sons which have induced him to resign the parish of St. Chrysos- 
tom’s. Some years ago, Mr. McNaught’s published views on Biblical 
Inspiration had already attracted attention. But the bishop of the 
diocese declared that they did not transcend the legal limits of opinion 
in the Church of England, and he could only express his own dis- 
agreement with them, Since then Mr. McNaught, although banished 
from a clerical society at Liverpool, has found his church well filled, 
and has never wanted the sympathy of friends and neighbours for 
the freedom with which he has written and taught. For a time it 
has been sufficient to him to feel this. But there are periods when 
every thinking man is forced to measure his own position in the 
world, if it be but to learn that his opinions and language are no 
mere habit, but conviction. The processes of thought are so uncon- 
scious in most of us, that it is not difficult to wake suddenly upon a 
new world of faith. Mr. MeNaught’s position has in some sort 
forced self-examination upon him. The thoughts which underlie our 
creeds and liturgies are no mere formulas to the clergyman who has 
to translate them every day at the school and the sick-bed; they are 
either vivid realities or horrible shams. Others may remain silent 
when a damnatory creed is read, or escape an occasional service that 
offends their habits of belief; but the clergyman is the living repre- 
sentative of Athanasius and the fathers of Anglicanism. He cannot 
omit; it is ill for him if he falters or has any mental reserve. Mr. 
McNaught tells us that he has examined his own convictions 
during “an almost unbroken quietness” of some months. He 
has no thought of abandoning religion or Christ. ‘The search 
after truth has not weakened—it was not likely to weaken—his 
hold on the “principles of love to God and love to man.” He 
still hopes firmly in a future life, and we gather that he still accepts 
revelation. A little suppression would enable him to preach excellent 
and useful sermons, to work his parish thoroughly, and give a great 
deal of honest and very Christian advice, but he does not care to 
live with a lie at his heart. He can no longer express unfeigned 
“assent and consent,” if these words be taken in their natural sense, 
to the Prayer-book’s teaching on priestly absolution in the Ordination 
Service, on confession in the service for the Visitation for the Sick, 
“on the doctrine of Regeneration, as treated of in the Baptismal 
Service, on the Athanasian Creed, on vicarious punishment.” For 
these reasons he has resigned his benefice, and hopes to take his 
“place among the laymen of England’s Established Church.” 

If this were, or could be, an isolated act in which Mr. McNaught 
only were concerned, we should leave his manly and pathetic letter 
to that silence which is the best sympathy with nobleness. After so 
much wrenching of old ties, so many pangs of thought, any voice, be 
it praise or blame, will fall idly upon him, But he is merely an actor 
in that old drama, which will last as long as man himself{—the fight of 
a brave man against what he deems falsehood. It is easy to mis- 
take the conditions of grandeur for such a spectacle. The first 
Christian martyrs excited contempt and abhorrence in their own gene- 
ration, and it took some hundred years to understand that they had 
measured themselves against the Roman Empire and overthrown 
it. Here we have not even the ordinary stage properties of a 
martyrdom; the Proconsul, the ae and the lions are 
wanting; everything is insular, local, common-place, and almost 
vulgar. Nor does it seems to be a question between Christ 
and Jupiter. Probably many men will be astonished that a clergy- 
man who reconciled critical views on inspiration with a benetice, 
threw up his oflice because he disbelieved the doctrines that bear on 
the sacerdotal powers. Common-sense will at once suppose that it 
sees the injudiciousness of his act. How did a doctrine in the Ordi- 
nation Service affect a man who was already ordained, or why should 
he stumble at a form of absolution which he might never be called 
upon to use? It is not unusual at the present day to omit the 
Athanasian Creed. A whole catena of divines might be quoted or 
pointed out who have held one or other of Mr. McNaught’s views, 
and have yet lived and died in the odour of orthodoxy. Is it for 
trifles of this sort that a pious man has startled sensitive consciences, 
and a working man given up a sphere of usefulness? Would society 
be possible if it were not based upon compromises, and if no man 
consented to work with a system who did not accept it unreservedly ? 

The answer to all this will never seriously perp ex an honourable 
man. It is quite true that compromise enters largely into all practice. 
It is true also that a great body, such as the Anglican Church, can 
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afford to be more tolerant than a small sect, and is in some sort de- 
ndent for its existence on its liberality, A Church that wishes to 
co-extensive with the State, must accept the representative prin- 
ciple within certain limits, and dares not ostracize Pusey, Maurice, 
or Bickersteth, if it would not drive their followers into revolt. 
Again, men may shelter themselves under different standards of 
authority. If they cannot agree with the Elizabethan sense of 
the Prayer-book, they may fairly claim to take it as expounded 
by one or other large party of to-day. But while there is much 
liberty, there must, as its very condition, be some law. Men 
may differ about the understanding, even of important princi- 
ples, but they must not contradict them. A soldier may be an 
army reformer, but he is surely out of his place if he is a Quaker. 
Herein seems to lie the simple test for every man’s own conscience. 
It may be said that this would not exclude a gentleman like Mr. 
McNaught, who purposes still to remain in the Church of England. 
We believe that Mr. McNaught was right in thinking differently. 
So long as he performed the duties of his office, every act seemed to 
him a tacit declaration of a sacerdotal theory, which he disbelieved. 
While he criticised Scripture he yet regarded it as an important 
source of his faith, but in giving up the supernatural view of orders 
and baptism, he could still indeed be a Christian and Church- 
man, but he conceived that he had forfeited his distinctive title to 
be a priest. We will not say that his peculiar conscientiousness 
is any standard for others. There are men whose conception of 
parochial duties is purely practical, and to whom even this diffi- 
culty would not be a stumbling-block. ‘There is no need that 
they should conjure up fanciful embarrassments. For those—and 
they are a large number—who feel that to pray, to help the 
widew and fatherless, and to enforce the great common-places 
of the Gospel, makes up the sum of clerical life, we would 
say, “in God’s name let them go on as they have begun.” But 
the few to whom thought is a necessity, who can only believe 
where they have tested, and to whom others look up tacitly for sup- 
rt, must follow truth, though it be to the gates of death. 
he philosopher who had swallowed hemlock had a right to show 
his sympathy with the popular creed by sacrificing a cock to Aiscu- 
lapius, but Resenien. beneficed and acquiescent, would have been a 
more mournful spectacle than the paganism that rotted in the com- 
mon streets of Athens. 

We would not affect to undervalue the present crisis. Scepticism, 
temporising, and reaction have shaken the very foundations of faith 
in England, and there is every appearance that we shall soon look out 
upon anew war of opinion. It is highly possible that Mr. McNaught’s 
views are at present more or less peculiar to himself. The fact 
that it is commonly a condition in the trust-deeds of dissenting 
chapels that the doctrine taught shall be that ofthe Thirty-nine Articles 
cndeubtediy proves that popular Protestantism varies only within 
certain narrow limits. But it would not be wise to condemn an 
isolated dissentient as extravagant, because he cannot point to a 
communion that has embodied his views. The witty reproach of a 
foreigner, “A man in England may be an Atheist, but he must 
belong to the Church of the Atheists,” has a certain vulgar truth, 
but is surely not true. We profess faith in one whom the philoso- 

hical rulers and the Established Church of his times crucified. We 

now that martyrdom itself may become a cant, but we know that it 
is not as. common or as degrading as formalism. Mr. McNaught is 
taking the true path, not only to keep his grasp on the truth which 
he still holds, but to lead him back to some which we conceive him to 
have lost. A man to whom the doctrines which he teaches are no 
mere conventions between thought and policy, but living realities, is 
a noble witness to better things in the very heart of a society that 
affects to have worn out its belief before it has yet believed. 1t was 
not in light-heartedness, or with hope of gain, that our fathers parted 
from the old Church, which had seemed for fifteen hundred years the 
very reflexion of God’s government; and the men who go out from 
us into a new world of thought carry with them a future whose 
greatness we cannot divine. Let every man ask himself if there are 
not voices about him that prophesy coming change. A single book, 
an isolated secession, are no proofs of it, but it writes its own evidence 
in the instinct of apathetic opposition that all inquiry awakes. No 
man will discuss doubt calmly, because every one feels that doubt is 
areal danger. An intelligent faith without perplexity is at present 
as much a day-dream as an active life without vicissitude. Fortu- 
nately for us there is dawn as well as thunder in our East. A nation 
may be blotted out in the war of races, a cause may be extinguished 
in the strife of politics, but the soldier of truth knows that he will 
sleep on the field of victory. ‘The Cross will never fail from the 
earth, though its shadow vary, as the sun rises or sets. 





SCIENCE OF WEATHER. 

siege are some scientific problems which are so closely connected 

with daily life that every practical man thinks himself qualified 
to theorize on the subject, and the worst of it is, that just on these 
subjects even genuinely scientific men seem to be unhinged, and to 
lose that energetic dislike to baseless theory which they usually show. 
There are the currency fanatics, who are tempted by the tangible and 
visible simplicity of coin to think they can discover the law of com- 
mercial crises, and who go about puzzling foolish heads with the 
metaphysics of the pound sterling. There are the medical fanatics, 
who are tempted by the easy field of direct experiment which medi- 
cine holds out, to fancy they can reach the causes of ill-health, and 


~uunines 
eagerly to themselves, or any one willing to share their delusio, 
whenever a fortunate headache or sore-throat confers an opporty 
nity of tentative healing, And there are the many weather theorists 
who are always imagining that they have some new apergu as to the 
causes of change of weather, and who will tell you gravely they hayg 
“often noticed” laws of variation, about as true and important as 
that widely-sustained induction of London wayfarers, that whenever 
you want an omnibus in one direction, you are uniformly discomfited 

a perfect string of the right omnibuses going in the opposite direction. 
If wild theories on these great scientific problems were confined to prae. 
tical men, who go outof their ordinary way to have a snatch at those pro. 
blems the insolubility of which they find the most annoying, only good 
would be done. Such men are not hurt by experiencing the difficulty 
of hitting on a true scientific hypothesis, and are, indeed, the better for 
learning that philosophy is a grander study than they have any notion 
of, and that a “ plain man” cannot hope to fathom its deeper secrets 
by the rough application of the sort of inductive common sense 
which teaches him, as Lord Macaulay says, by an unconscious appli- 
cation of the Baconian method, that a cloudy day is the best for 
catching trout, or that minced pies are not the best permanent diet 
for an invalid. But the remarkable thing is, as we have said, not that 
plain men make these rude and impatient sallies into a region which 
they know nothing about, but that the chronic interest of the prac. 
tical world on these subjects seems to throw a charm even round 
scientific men. It has the effect of offering a public prize for a suc. 
cessful essay or invention ;—that is, it fosters into life an unnatural 
number of strained unsuccessful efforts. 

Take, for instance, the favourite problem of the weather. Eve: 

year brings into existence a crop of solutions from scientific as we 
as unscientific men, two of the most recent of which now lie before 
us. Yet these writers, even when most eminent, rarely begin by 
clearly defining what it is they wish explained. They would say, pro- 
bably, that it is the law of succession of wet and dry seasons in 
England that they search for,—but when we come to look at most of 
their proposed solutions, we very soon find that it is implicitly as. 
sumed that there is nothing nee | nothing limiting the hypothesis to 
England in the solutions proposed. 
Thus the old lunar theory, still implicitly received by country folks, 
and held by many ladies as a fact of direct experience—the theory 
that weather is apt to change at the moon’s quarters, clearly applies 
rather to the earth than to any particular spot on it. And all the 
various complicated forms of that theory, invented to supply its ap- 
parent failures—such as that a change from fine to wet may be ex- 
pected if the new quarter is entered on after midnight, and vice 
versé for a post-meridian change, are liable to the same criticism. 
Again, a recent theorist, a Mr. Shepherd, C.E., who appears to 
prefer the planet Jupiter to the moon, has discovered the following 
elaborate oy for the variations of our English weather, except so 
far as the principle is affected by comets —those invaluable disturb- 
ing causes which are always at hand to piece-out a lame weather 
hypothesis. He has invented the following table : 


METEOROLOGICAL ORDER. 





Period 
Cycle. jof Jupiter; Constellations. 


Meteorological Order of the Cycle, 
12 years 





Late spring, wet cold summer and 


Series I |Jupiterin} Zeo 
autumn, changeable winter. 


II “ Virgo Early spring, fine summer and autumn, 
mild winter. 
Ill ” Libra Cold spring, fine summer and autumn, 
‘ cold winter. 
IV a Scorpio Cold spring, fine summer and autumn, 
wet mild winter. 
V * Sagittarius Early spring, wet warm summer, wet 
and part of autumn, mild winter. 
VI sas Capricornus | Cold spring, wet summer, wet autumn, 
severe winter, great storms. 
VII os Aquarius Cold spring, fine summer and autumn, 
severe winter. 
VII a Pisces Changeable spring, fine summer and 


autumn, changeable winter, 
Cold spring, fine summer and autumn, 
changeable winter. 


IX ~ Aries 


x io Taurus Wet spring, wet summer and autumn, 
: mild winter. 

XI » Gemini Early spring, fine summer and autumn, 
mild winter. 

XII - Cancer Cold spring, fine summer and autumn, 


cold winter. 














“ The fine weather we almost always enjoy when Jupiter is in the constella- 
tions Gemini and Cancer. I am inclined to consider this phenomenon entirely 
due to the * sweet influences of Pleiades and the bands of Orion.’ 

“It is also very clear that the winters which precede and the springs which 
succeed the cold wet years bring us violent storms, like the November hurricane 
in 1859, and the late gales this year. 

“* We have now traced the cycle of the climate of England, and in this cycle 
we experience all the changes and perturbations our climate is subject to.” 
This is very pretty, and fanciful. Mr. Shepherd is not quite with- 
out even higher authority. Only last year, no less a thinker than 
Sir John Herschel publicly intimated his suspicion that the periodic 
expansion in the sun’s spots had some close connexion with the ex- 
traordinarily wet summer, and .in his article on meteorology in the 
Encyclopedia Britannica the same eminent authority has connected 
this periodic change in the sun’s spots, which takes place in about 
twelve years, with the periodic time of Jupiter’s revolution round 





who carry about tiny bottles of globules, which they administer 


the sun (which is nearly the same in length), so that here we have 
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an eminent astronomer half conceding the same very dubious prin- 
ciple—that causes which affect equally, if not the whole earth, at 
least all places which, in the diurnal rotation, are brought into the 
same relative position towards the sun or the planet, are the principal 
influences which determine our local weather. 

Yet, if this be so, how does it happen that the year 1860, which 
was abnormally wet in Europe, was abnormally dry in woe ay te parts 
of the world? If Mr. Shepherd be right in connecting this fact with 
the orbital position of Jupiter, or Sir John Herschel in connecting it 
with the large spots on the sun, it would scarcely have merely affected 
the local distribution of heat ; or, if it could, the means by which these 
causes rob England to bura India remain as dark as before. Again, 
another recent meteorological theorist, Mr. Fullbrook, who, after 
examining, has rejected the theory that “planetary aspects” affect 
the weather, but will not disclose the six distinct cyclical causes 
which he has discovered in their place, tells us that he has dealt 
with the “published account of rainfalls during a long series of 

ears,” so as to generalize the connexion between them and the 
*« celestial movements.” 

“ The effects of which I speak, and which I am about to represent by a dotted 
curve, may be regarded as constituting a System of Cycles (six in number), each 
having a wet and a DRY side, and a certain period or term of duration, which 
being run through commences again. Hence they are constantly recurring through 
all time; and as they are of ¢ifferent lengths, every variety of combination will 
arise in successive years. When the wer part of most or all of them coincide, 
or nearly so, in any year, the weather will prove extremely weT; when the DRY 
portion of most of them occur together, the season will be very pry; and when 
the wet portion of some fall in with the pry parts of others, the season, as 

rds moisture, will be of a medium character. . . . 

“They have been deduced, on strictly scientific principles, from the actual 
rainfall extending over a period of sixty years and upwards, and are, therefore, 
not merely theoretical . . . 

“ On calculating backward, I find that remarkable coincidences of the wer 

of these Cycles occurred at the very time these extraordinary wet seasons 
_ ned in England, as recorded in history, two instances of which was the 
latter half of 1348 and that of 1703.” 

On looking at the course of this gentleman’s pretty dotted curve, 
one is in puzzled to know what it exactly represents: if the rain- 
fall in all England, or special places in England, or in Great Britain, 
or Europe, or the world. Unfortunately, for the weather of the 
world—indeed for that of Europe—there can be no reliable materials 
at all; and yet how special “ celestial movements” can be inferred as 
causes of such very partial phenomena as a series of rainfalls in one 
little spot of earth, when, for anything we know, an extension of 
observations all over the globe would entirely dissipate all sign of his 
supposed cycles of causes, it is difficult to imagine. Mr. Fullbrook 
has kindly given us a few prophecies which we can clearly test as to 
the present year : 

“] will here notice some of the periods in the present year (1861) which are 
likely to be of a rainy or anette character, hoping, before another year has 
elapsed, to materially improve this class of rules. 

“ The latter end of April or beginning of May. 

“ The last few days of May. 

“ The third week in June. 

“ A few days before and after the 20th of July. 

“ Towards or about the middle of August. 

“ The first two or three days, and about the middle of September. 

“ About the second week in October.” 

Now, we cannot help asking to what regions these prophecies are 
meant to apply. While Yorkshire, Ireland, and Scotland have been 
deluged with incessant rain throughout the summer, Middlesex and 
the South have had an unusually bright and brilliant season, with a 
high and steady barometer ; an as far as we can make out, there is 
no spot in England in which these prophecies have been verified. Do 
the six cycles, therefore, hold for the South or the North, or for the 
border land between the rain and sunshine ? It is satisfactory to find 
that while Mr. Fullbrook confidently predicts much rain for 1863, 
Mr. Shepherd says there is not the least doubt but it will be “a very 
fine and fruitful year !” 

The truth scems pretty clear that local causes—especially causes 
changing the direction of the currents of the ocean and of the 
currents in the air—have quite as much, if not more, to do with 
weather, than any general causes affecting the whole earth. At 
all events, there is the unsolved general question whether or not 
the rain and heat on the earth, as a whole, is or is not nearly 
constant from year to year—whether weather is a phenomenon mainly 
of local distribution, or a phenomenon of terrestrial dimensions—and 
till this is solved there will probably be little basis for celestial 
by otheses, In any case local causes must have very great influence. 

atever be the true law of the weather, there ill 

local differences, and whenever it becomes possible to anticipate ‘the 
heat of the summer, or to draw a map with lines indicating where 
unclouded weather may be expected, and where the rain streaks will 
fly along, we may suspect that it will be the joint work of hundreds of 
local meteorologists, rather than the simple fruit of any single principle. 
The great advantage to wedding tourists, travellers, javalids, and 
mankind in general, of predicting with any accuracy the alternations 
of sunshine and storm in all the different places on the surface of the 
earth, may indced some day be within our grasp; but as the matter 
at present stands, it seems very unlikely that it will ever be resolved 
into causes so simple as these mechanical ones which affect the 
Seasons and tlie tides. There seems every reason to suspect that 

ferences in level, in geological strata, and even in the distribution 
of wood and stream, may have as much to do with the result as sun, 
moon, or planets. Certainly the Gulf Stream and the Trade winds, 
and probably even “ones and Ben Lomond, Llanberris and 

indermere, and Thames, ‘lees, or Teviot, affect the local weather 
more than the position of Jupiter or the spots on the sun, 


be plenty of 





Pusit. 

Mr. Atrrep Mexton brings his promenade concerts in Covent 
Garden Theatre to a close this evening. They have been well at- 
tended, and consequently, we presume, successful in a pecuniary 
sense, as they certainly have been successful in raising the artistic 
standard of this species of entertainment. Jullien was the first who 
infused taste and refinement into concerts of this kind. He gradually 
succeeded in inducing the restless and noisy crowds who thronged 
his promenades to listen with patience, and then with attention and 
pleasure, to the extracts from the works of the great masters which 
he intermingled with his polkas, waltzes, and quadrilles. Mr. Mellon 
has gone further in the same direction—increasing the severity of 
his selections, and sometimes eliminating from them the popular 
element altogether. Nay, he has gone so far, several times, as to 
confine a whole evening’s entertainment to an oratorio—Zilijah or 
The Creation. We doubt whether this is not going too far: not that 
those performances proved failures, for the audiences were as nume- 
rous, attentive, and seemingly decorous as on any of the other even- 
ings, but one cannot but feel that sacred music is out of place at a 
promenade concert ; and, moreover, this class of music is given by the 
Sacred Harmonic Society at Exeter Hall on terms sufficiently low to 
be within the reach of the general public, and in a style of complete- 
ness and grandeur immeasurably beyond these Covent Garden per- 
formances, which lacked the “means and appliances” requisite to 
give due effect to the master-works of Mendelssohn and Haydn. 

Miss Pyne and ‘Mr. Harrison have announced the opening of 
Covent Garden, in its character of “ Royal English Opera-house,” on 
Monday week, with a new opera by Mr. Howard Glover on the subject 
of Victor Hugo’s well-known play, Ruy Blas. Mr. Glover is reputed 
a good and experienced musician, but has yet to “ win his spurs” on 
the opera stage. A number of new operas are promised in the course 
of the season,—among others, The Puritan’s Daughter, by Balfe; 
operas, not named, by Macfarren, Benedict, and Wallace; and Faust 
and Marguerite by Gounod,—this, we presume, being an adaptation to 
the English stage of an opera already produced in Paris. The company 
includes all” the principal performers of last season: Miss Louisa 
Pyne, Miss Thirlwall, Mr. Harrison, Mr. Santley, Mr. Haigh, Mr. 
St. Albyn, Mr. Corri, Mr. Honey, &c., with several additions, par- 
ticularly Miss Susan Pyne, and Madame Guerrabella, a young 
American, who made a remarkably brilliant appearance last season 
at one of the Philharmonic concerts. Mr. Alfred Mellon, as hereto- 
fore, is the musical director. 


Verdi is writing a new opera for the Imperial Theatre of St. Peters- 
burg; the subject taken from the Spanish drama of Martinez de la 
Rosa, La Fuerza del Destines—The Power of Destiny. 

Music flourishes at the Antipodes. The Melbourne papers, among 
other musical doings, describe a concert on a great scale, given by 
the Musical Union in aid of the fund for the familfes of the soldiers 
who have fallen in New Zealand. The programme comprised Men- 
delssohn’s Walpurgis Night, Mr. Henry Leslie’s oratorio, Judith, and 
the overture to Ruy Blas. The orchestra and chorus were a hundred 
and fifty strong, and the principal singers are said to have displayed 
great talent. The Governor and Lady Barkly, with all the civil and 
inilitary notabilities, were present, and the Exhibition building, a 
fine and spacious hall, was filled to the doors with the “beauty and 
fashion” of Melbourne. 





The Italian Opera at Berlin opened for the season on the first of 
this month. The company, under the management of Signor Morelli, 
comprises some distinguished names, among others that of our fa- 
vourite of last season, Adelina Patti. The subordinate parts are 
filled by performers of the German company who sing in Ltalian, 
while the chorus—that of the German Opera—sing in German, This 
in the classical capital of Prussia! What would they say on the 
Continent were such a barbarism committed at Covent Garden ? 





Fine Arts. 
CRYSTAL PALACE PICTURE GALLERY. 
THERE are upwards of a thousand oil and water-colour paintings in 
the Crystal Palace Picture Gallery, but few of them have the power 
of arresting the spectator’s eye for any length of time. The credit- 
able specimens are only to be discovered by wading through a great 
quantity of works, which, though not actually bad, have neither ori- 
ginality of subject nor novelty of treatment to recommend them, Not 
only are there far too many pictures to be examined even cursorily in 
the time usually devoted to a visit to the Palace, but other causes 
interfere with that equable and dispassionate frame of mind in which 
it is usually supposed the critic proceeds upon his duties. There is 
such bewildering wealth and profusion of everything scattered 
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throughout the building that it requires no small effort of self-denial 
and concentrativeness on the part of those who have not the happi- 
ness of possessing perfectly well-regulated minds to fix the attention on 
any one department. Moreover, the contemplation of some of the 
choicest masterpieces of ancient and medieval sculpture is not likely 
to contribute to the formation of charitable opinions of a series of 
modern paintings less lofty in aim and of very miscellaneous character, 
nor is a performance on the grand organ (placed in unfortunate proxi- 
mity to the picture gallery), however admirable it may be in itself, 
the best accompaniment that could be devised to the examination of 
several hundred paintings. 

The picture gallery is open throughout the year, differing in this re- 
spect from every other Art exhibition admission to which is gained by 
payment. New pictures are continually added to replace those which 
may be sold, and works that have been previously exhibitedin London or 
elsewhere areeligible for admission. Each exhibitor is presented witha 
season ticket of admission to the palace. The collection is divided at the 
present time into three sections : oil paintings, by native artists ; oil 
pictures, by Flemish, French, and German artists; and water-colour 
drawings, both English and foreign. The catalogue mentions also 
“an interesting collection of old masters,” but of these the less that 
is said the better, their paternity in most instances being more than 
doubtful. A detailed review of the exhibition is out of the question. 
I shall merely mention a few of those pictures, in a hurried ran 
through the collection, which are prominent either by their merit or 
their want of it ; but, as a bad picture strikes the eye sooner than a 
good one, it is possible that many meritorious examples have been 
overlooked. 

Of those subjects which painters sometimes wilfully select, seem- 
ingly because they are out of the scope and province of their art, I 
noticed three conspicuous instances. A lachrymose gentleman, in a 
black velvet suit, writing something on a stone mantelpiece, might 
be inditing a “woful ballad, made to his mistress’s eyebrow,” or 
evolving a scheme for the payment of the national debt, but on re- 
ferring to the catalogue we are told that it is “ Phillip Huward in 
the Beauchamp Tower,” writing two Latin lines, to the effect that 
the afflictions suffered in this world will be repaid by the happiness 
of the next. A similar subject is found in a skilfully-drawn, well- 
modelled, and generally clever picture, by Hillemacher, of Clotilde 
de Surville, a poetess of the fifteenth century, composing a particular 
verse to her infant son, who sleeps in her lap. But the most singu- 
lar instance is furnished in a water-colour drawing, by Mr. Wehnert, 
which is entitled “ Handel composing the ‘ Harmonious Blacksmith.’ ” 
Most people would imagine that to depict a purely mental process by 
means of canvas and pigment would be an impossibility. Mr. Wehnert 
thinks differently, and knowing that Handel fed grossly, and alwayscom- 
posed in full dress, represents a stout man in a blue coat and bag-wig, 
vacantly staring at a blacksmith hammering a horse-shoe. In the other 
cases we have the outward and visible sigus of pen and ink, which, at 
all events, suggest writing of some kind ; but how are we to know that 
that portly persom&ge is occupied in constructing musical harmonies ? 
A picture that depends entirely on the catalogue for its explanation 
€an possess but little intrinsic interest. Mr. Lucy’s “Burial of 
Charles I.” looks much. better than his smaller version of the same 
subject, exhibited at the British Institution this year. The colouring 
is less black, and the execution, which on a small seale looked coarse, 
becomes with a larger treatment broad and simple. Mr. F. 8. Carey 
has a badly painted and coarsely imagined work, called “ Studying 
from Nature.” An artist and his model, a rustic girl, have fallen 
asleep opposite each other. A beer-barrel is labelled “Goosbre 
Viniger.” Is this a joke, or is it intended as a subtle hint that the 
artist has received a defective education? Mr. E. Hopley’s “ Maud” 
has very ill-made shoulders and a dirty face. Her lover, unless he is 
gifted with more than the proverbial blindness of his genus, will 
scarcely reiterate his desire that she should “come into the garden.” 
Mr. Hopley is more successful in “ Maternity ;” the cat and kittens 
are painted with much appreciation of feline nature. Mr. T. Banks’s 
** Autumn on the Moors” is a careful and almost literal study. The 
landscape is far in advance of the figures, which are timidly painted, 
and common-place in character. “ Garibaldi defending Rome against 
the French in 1849,” by Mr. G. Thomas, was exhibited at Trafalgar- 
Square a few years ago. It has plenty of power, and a general air of 
truth, having been painted from sketches made on the spot ; but Mr. 
Thomas paints with a treacherous medium. His picture gives 
manifold and visible tokens of decay. “ Bethlehem,” by Mr. G. D. 
Leslie, is another picture that hung first on the Academy walls, though 
at an altitude too great to be seen by ordinary eyes. In its 


present position it can be closely examined, but it scarcely bears a 
near inspection. The idea is much happier than the method in which 
it is carried out. Joseph leads the ass on which Mary is seated 
towards the stable pointed out to them bya servant. Beyond, a 
rich traveller with his retinue is being conducted by an obsequious 
host into the best chamber. The execution is thin and slight, the 


a 

raw and crude. Mr. E. A. Goodall’s forcible little picture, “The 
Fish-market at Rome,” is a reduction, I believe, from a larger work 
“The Note-book,” by Mr. Wingfield, reminds one somewhat of the 
late Mr. Leslie’s manner, only that the girl, though good-looking, hag 
not the refined beauty of that master’s female heads. Mr. Sant, the 
newly-elected A.R.A., is not well represented by “ The Chorister,” 
which is slight and unfinished. The same may be said of Mr. Horsley, 
of whose “ Prince Henry assuming his Father’s Crown” most people 
must be tired by this time. It is many years since we first made its 
acquaintance at Westminster Hall, and it is not a picture that im. 
proves on more intimate knowledge. The only other members of the 
Academy who exhibit are Mr. Creswick, who sends a “ Mountain 
Torrent,” and the ubiquitous Mr. A. Cooper, whose “ Deer-stalking” 
pictures may be imagined so easily that description is unnecessary, 
“The Monk and Little Bird,” by Mr. Goidie, is a quaint little paint. 
ing, which some may remember seeing elsewhere. The artist has 
since painted out the “extinguisher” cowl of the monk, and dis. 
played his head and face, which is a decided improvement. Some 
very large canvases, pretentidus in style and subject, are contributed 
alike by native and foreign hands. They can scarcely be considered 
historic, except in name, as they are imbued with a strong comic 
element. “King Edward IL. resigning his Crown,” by Mr. J, 
Richardson, is a noisy and turbulent scene. Priest, knight, and 
bishop rave, stamp, and storm with the utmost vehemence. Every- 
body is in violent action but the unfortunate king, who is bilious, and 
comparatively quiescent. Mr. A. Blaikley’s “ Alfred the Great dividing 
the Loaf with the Beggar” hung for many years at the Pantheon, Ox- 
ford-street, that hospital for incurable pictures. It is almost a pity that 
it has been removed thence. Herr Graef, of Dusseldorf, in “Jeph- 
thah’s Rash Vow,” proves that he has a genius for absurdity. Jephthah 
slaps his forehead with a vehemence that threatens to destroy his balance, 
while his daugliter rushes to meet him with more than manly strides, 
“ Faust,” by a gentleman of the euphonious name of Vogel von 
Vogelstein, is a picture in thirteen compartments. The examination 
of one will be enough for the most tolerant—the whole work being 
simply abortive. It is to be hoped that the companion picture, the 
* Divina Commedia” of Dante, which the catalogue states is in the 
Palace Pitti, is better than this; if not, so much the worse for the 
Florentines. The remaining foreign pictures must be very briefly 
noticed. Van Schendel has several of his candlelight scenes, the 
most remarkable one being the Garden Scene from the Merchant of 
Venice. The candlelight effect is as usual well studied by this 
painter, but he cares seemingly for nothing but candlelight. Lorenzo 
is an operatic tenor, the “amorous Jessica” a stiff-necked lay-figure, 
and Lancelot a dull clown, without a particle of fun in his composi- 
tion. Otto von Thoren has some clever studies of animal life, painted 
with much vigour and firmness. The best are “ A Steeple Chase,” 
and “ A Hungarian Team.” “ Out for an Airing,” by Jules Noel, isa 
humorous notion. A number of priests, in black soutanes and broad- 
brimmed hats, are amusing themselves on a rocky sea-coast, some 
sketching, others looking through telescopes, geologizing, &c. Two 
interiors of Belgian “Cow Houses,” by Stobbaerts, are remarkably 
true in their representation of subdued light, and rich intone. “The 
Anniversary,” by Dubois, a group of men, women, and children going 
to church, looks like the work of an immature artist, but the indi- 
vidual character of the figures, the cold, clear effect of winter day- 
light, and the utter absence of pictorial convention, are deserving of 
all praise. Herr Ebersbach’s version of “ Martin Luther in the 
Library at Erfurt” is very different from Mr. Noel Paton’s. The Ger- 
man painter falls into two very palpable errors by representing 
Luther as a mere lad, and not giving him the monastic dress. “The 
Presumptuous Lover—a Scene in the Black Forest,” by Saal, is good 
in character, but the story is not clear. Anadmirable view “ On the 
Medway,” by M. Leffon; “The Carpenter’s Wife,” by Pauwels ; 
“The Ejectment,” by Walmuller ; aed her works by Tschaggeny, 
Ten Kate, Biard, C. dell’ Acqua, and De Vigne, will repay in- 
spection. 

The water-colour department is chiefly devoted to landscape and 
still life. It contains some good specimeus by Mr. Mawley, Miss 
Anna Blunden, Mr. McKewan, and Miss Hunt. 





The medallion of the author of “ The Scarlet Letter,” executed 
in marble by Mr. Edward Kuntze, and exhibited by him this year in 
the rooms of the Royal Academy, has suggested to some admirers of 
the genius of the great American novelist the means of gratifying 
themselves by conveying to him a token of their respect and admira- 
tion. It is therefore proposed to purchase the medallion from the 
artist, and forward it to Mr. Hawthorn, accompanied by an address 
expressive of the feelings with which he is regarded by English 
readers. The subscriptions will be either a guinea or half a guinea, 
at the option of the subscriber. Contributors of a guinea will be 
entitled to a plaster cast of the medallion. The marble medallion 
can be seen at the studio of the artist, 23, Newman-street, Oxford- 
street, W. Subscriptions and communications can be addressed to 
Mr. W. C. Bennett, 2, The Circus, Greenwich; or Messrs. Smith 
and Elder, Cornhill. 





modelling poor, and the colour, especially in the background group, 
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DE TOCQUEVILLE.* 

Tue appearance of this book in an English dress will be weleomed 

by every politician and every Englishman capable of appreciatii 

exhaustive and solid thought. M. Gustave de Beaumont in his zea 

for his deceased friend has injured the world by depriving it 
of everything M. de Tocqueville left imperfect or incomplete. He 
even suppresses two chapters on Anglo-Indian History, which had 
been finished, and whieh would have been read by Englishmen with 
an interest all the more keen because so few foreigners have ever 
thought out the political situation of England in India. This severity 
of selection, however, though deeply to be lamented bj those who think 
the education of the world rather more important than the reputation 
of its tutors, increases the value of the residuum allowed to pass the 
fine meshes of M. de Beaumont’s sieve, and the letters and memo- 
randa of which the volumes originally consisted deserve the careful 
study of all who have learnt to reverence the political wisdom which 
was M. de Toequeville’s claim to a European renown. ‘The English 
editor has added to the work Mr. Senior’s notes of his conversations 
with the author—conversations as full of interest as any of his 
writings—a few letters, and the paper on “ France before the Consu- 
late,” orginally contributed to the London and Westminster Review. 
The last well deserves reproduction, as the most compact if not the 
most striking, evidence of the rare political insight which enabled M. 
de Tocqueville to account for phenomena apparently self-destructive. 
We understand as we read it why France, though still devoted heart 
and soul to the Revolution, so far as it was antagonistic to the ancien 
régime, and, though still breathing the most ardent Liberalism, ae- 
cepted with gratitude the rule of a despotic soldier, who notoriously 
despised the popular voice, and through his whole career put his foot 
on the neck of the idealogues. 

It may be worth while, before analyzing the views expressed in 
these letters, to examine M. de Tocqueville’s special claims to a 
European respect. They are not to be found in his life, which was 
an ordinary and rather an uneventful one. Sprung of an ancient but 
not very illustrious family, and possessed of a small patrimony, his 
activity was confined during the greater part of his career to a 
provincial magistracy, and the few years during which he was 
member of the Assembly and Minister of State did not add to 
his reputation. He was too thoughtful a speaker for a French 
Assembly, and though he made remarkable speeches, they did not 
greatly affect events. The following sentences, for instance, which were 
uttered on the 27th January, 1848, and which seem to the men of 
1861 almost inspired, were heard as the words of a wise but some- 
what feeble alarmist. After predicting an outbreak, he continued : 

“ Gentlemen, allow me to tell you, that I believe you deceive yourselves. 
Without doubt the disorder does not break out in overt acts; but it has sunk 
deeply into the minds of the people. Look at what is passing in the breasts of 
the working classes, as yet, I own, tranquil. It is true that they are not now 
inflamed by purely political passions in the same degree as formerly ; but do you 
not observe that their passions from political have become social? Do you not 
see gradually pervading them opinions and ideas whose object is not merely to 
overthrow a law, a ministry, or even a dynasty, but society itself? to shake the 
very foundation on which it now rests? Do you not listen to their perpetual ery ? 
Do you not hear incessantly sopented that all those above them are incapable and 
unworthy of governing them? that the present distribution of wealth in the 
world is unjust, that property rests upon no equitable basis? and do you not 
believe that when such opinions take root, when they spread till they have 
almost become general, when they penetrate deeply into the masses, they must 
lead, sooner or later, I know not when, I know not how, but that sooner or later 
they must lead to the most formidable revolutions ? 

“Such, gentlemen, is my deep conviction; I believe that at the present mo- 
ment we are slumbering on a volcano—{murmurs)—of this I am thoroughly 
convinced, (Excitement.)” 

As a minister in 1849, M. de Tocqueville left a stain upon a blame- 
less life, by advocating the infamous expedition to Rome, an expedition 
absolutely at variance with every principle he ever professed. He told 
Mr. Senior, indeed, that the Ministry had resolved, if the Pope would 
not reform his Government, to withdraw their troops, but he was far too 
keen-sighted not to know that the Papal system was incorrigible, and 
that even if it were capable of change, he was forcing a government 
ona free people at the point of foreign bayonets. He never appa- 
rently expressed regret for an act which doomed two millions of 
human beings to the very form of wretehedness he had passed his 
life in denouncing, and we cannot but believe that in this case the 
selfishness of the Frenchman overcame both the sympathies and the 
wisdom of the liberal sage. For the rest, M. de Tocqueville travelled 
like many another observant traveller, and lived like many another 
country gentleman, happy in his wife’s love and his neighbours’ 
esteem. Nor, on the other hand, does M. de Toequeville’s fame rest 
on any additions which he has made to positive statesmanship. His 
genius was not creative, or was so in a very feeble degree. fie tried 
once or twice to induce his countrymen to modify their institutions, 
but the suggestions he put forward were none of them original, and in 
that rarest faculty of statesmanship, the power of adapting general 
truths to the special national life, he almost entirely failed. In 1848 
he desired, wisely enough, to give the constitution some new element 
of stability and moderation, and predicted, with wonderful accuracy, 
the mischiefs which would follow from its absence. But his only 
Suggestion was a recurrence to the worn-out expedient of a double 
chamber, a device tried over and over again, and always with the 
Same result, viz. that the second chamber, if created by fiat, is always 





*Memoir, Letters, and Remains of Alexis de Tocqueville. Translated from the French 
by the Translator of Napoleon's Correspondence with King Joseph. Cambridge 
and London: Macmillan and Co. 





either an embarrassment to the representative body, or a weaker 
repetition of it. He has pointed out, with exquisite skill, every 
disease existing in the body politic of France, but he has sug- 
gested no remedies, and indeed confesses that his imagination 
is bewildered. At one time he expects as the end of the revo- 
lution the fusion of the two branches, and the elevation of 
their representative to a constitutional throne. At another, he 
believes that intermittent constitutionalism,—freedom, that is, inter- 
a by sudden and fierce bursts of military rule,—is the least 
unlikely of all prospeets. And again he sinks back on the melan- 
choly faith that nothing is certain save that the revolution will 
march, that we shall not see its end, or our children, and that every 
man in France should prepare himself to regard nothing as a es- 
sion except the qualities of his own souk All this, mournfully wise 


| as it may be, is not statesmanship, but the abnegation of statesman- 


ship, a confession that the difficulty seems to the author insoluble, 
and that expectancy and not action is the part of a sound politician. 
This defect is as conspicuous in M. de Toequeville’s writing as in his 
political life, and marks a wide distinction between his genius and 
that of men like Bentham or John Stuart Mill. The constitution he 
would approve would probably be nobler than theirs, for his mind 
had cleansed itself of prejudice to a degree impossible to an English- 
man, but their constitutions would be at work while M. de Tocque- 
ville was still reflecting over the possible consequences of his first 
constitutional axiom. 

The secret ofthe esteem in which M. de Tocqueville has been held, 
an esteem which will probably iner&ase with time, must be sought in 
a quality which, for want of a better term, we must call wisdom. It 
is not knowledge, or experience, or clearness, or ripeness of thought— 
though all these attributes belong to him, and tend to make up the 
general effect —but wisdom ; the ripe fruit of all. The instinctive feeling 
of every man who studies his writings is that that he has acquired in 
reading them, not merely an increase to his ideas and his knowledge, 
but increased power of obtaining the objects for which information 
and ideas are sought. We do not know another writer, unless it be 
Pascal, who leaves precisely the same impression, but its exact cha- 
racter will be obvious to any one who has ever carefully read Mr. 
Senior’s notes. Mr. Senior’s mind up to a certain point is almost 
identical with M. de Tocqueville’s. He inquires in just the same 
way, records with the same freedom from prejudice, and has ap- 
parently the same habit of referring facts to certain preconceived 
ideas, without forgetting them in the process. But the effect he pro- 
duces is not conviction, but simply intenser and more definite thought. 
M. de Tocqueville settles questions, and this in the judgment of men 
of the most opposed ideas and convictions. No man, we conceive, 
ever rose from his “France before the Revolution” without 
knowing—we do not mean thinking or feeling, or comprehend- 
ing—but kvowiag that the revolutionary system was a develop- 
ment of the regal system, and not as had been supposed, a new 
and abnormal creation. Many other men would have argued for 
that view as powerfully. A few would have set its proofs in a 
clearer and more forcible light, M. de Tocqueville being hampered by 
the disease of modern philosophers—the unreasonable passion for 
condensation. But no one, save himself, could have so combined 
argument and proof that thinking men, as they read him, were con- 
scious that tlte mental discussion which is their torment had mo- 
mently ceased, that their minds, like those of children, were only 
receiving. Had this occurred only to one party it might have been 
set down as the result merely of a someshahla lucidity. Many a 
writer and orator has changed the floating ideas of a party into tm- 
movable conviction. Burke did as much as that when he wrote of 
the French revolution. But M. de Tocqueville accomplished it with 
men of all shades of conviction—convinced American Democrats as 
much as English ‘Tories, “ Rouges” as much as men of the Faubourg 
St. Germain. “France before the Revolution” must have been as 
offensive a book to the Republican party as could well be conceived. 
Their first political doctrine was that Time began with 1789, but 
they accepted the work as freely as those who saw in it a proof that 
the monarchy might of its own strength have worked itself clear of 
the ancien régime. Anachievement of this kind, a work which, while 
contradicting all parties, is accepted by all, can only me from a 
man in whom advantages of situation have combined knowledge and 
insight into wisdom, and this was precisely M. de Tocqueville's posi- 
tion. Born and bred an aristocrat, he had an instinctive love of 
liberty in its best and most personal sense, yet was wholly without 
that hatred of controlling power so apt to accompany and embitter 
modern liberalism. 

Living through a period of almost incessant change, when all prin- 
ciples were attacked in turn, and every form of society seemed an 
imminent possibility, he was near enough to the centre of events to 
understand what really occurred, and far enough off to judge them 
without passion. His thoughts were in colour like the thoughts of 
posterity, and based as they were on an observation almost as broad, 
and knowledge almost as accurate, they proved to be nearly as 
correct. We have quoted an instance of his foresight just above, 
and some pages of his “ Democracy in America” read at this moment 
almost like prophecies. How strangely true, too, is this passage, 
written in 1854: 

“Though Germany is at present tranquil, she is not settled; she sleeps, but 
sleeps standing—the least touch could throw her te the right or to the left. You 
perceive throughout the country a vague dislike of what is existing; a feeling 
of stability is wanting; the old traditions have been abandoned; the respect for 
what is ancient, and for what is established, has disap; Every year the 
emigration becomes more enormous ; 240,000 Germans sought last year in Ame- 
rica new laws and a new country. Yet I am sure that it will be long before 
any political movement has its beginning in Germany. The Germans are easily 
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set in motion ; but they do not move spontaneously. Such, at least, is my 


Seven years have elapsed, and though the restlessness has in- 
creased, and the slumber is broken by mutterings and twitchings, 
Germany still sleeps, standing waiting for that motion from without 
which never seems to arrive, for the Frederic Barbarossa whose 
awakening is to set all things right through German aid, but without 
German initiative. So, too, De Tocqueville predicted that the next 
great English struggle would be ecclesiastical, and already in the midst 
of our apparent ee mr all things point to that end. Once only, 
so far as his published writings and conversation enable us to judge, 
was his acuteness at fault. Te could gain apparently no clear ‘tee 
of the French Emperor. Whether his dismissal from office under the 
President had disturbed his usual calm, or whether, as we should 
imagine, he judged events better than character, his friends must de- 
cide, but he undoubtedly misjudged Louis Napoleon. In one conver- 
sation, held August 17th, 1850, he expresses his belief that Louis 
Napoleon would not attempt the empire, for “when the moment of 
execution comes he hesitates.” Yet in December of next year he looked 
hourly for Napoleon’s fall in consequence of the follies his rashness 
would urge him to commit. He evidently always expected his power 
to be upset in a few months, and warned Mr. Senior ten years ago that 
the English alliance could not continue, for that Napoleon was at 
the mercy of his army. The fact which much weaker observers do 
not now doubt, that the Emperor is innately cautious almost to weak- 
ness, seems never to have been apparent to him, and in his whole 
view of affairs he allowed his judgment to be affected by his detesta- 
tion for despotism. Indeed, a predominant conviction that evil is 
short-lived was, we should think, the one dogma which ever disturbed 
the movement of that serene intellect. Evil, as for example, slavery, 
is often long lived, and if the Devil, as some of our friends believe, 
is dead, he, at all events, died full of years and of successful work in 
his vocation. 

The letters in these volumes do not, we think, display the power 
of the writer quite so fully as either “Democracy in America,” 
or “ France before the Revolution,” but they are full of thoughts, 
studded with those happy sentences which only Frenchmen can trite, 
and pervaded by an atmosphere of grace and serene reflectiveness 
which is inexpressibly pleasant to the reader. We will quote one 
of no importance as an illustration of the tone M. de Tocqueville 
retained in all his correspondence : 

_ IT intended to write to both of my dear friends at once to-day; I have not 
time for two letters, because we are in the middle of the assizes; and yet I wish 
to have a little talk with both. The difficulty is to know which to address first, 
for there are things which would not interest you equally. My heart puts neither 
first or last, so I will begin with the lady of the house; but she must be aware 
that it is out of pure politeness. 

“ I will tell you, then, dear sister, that if my letter touched your heart, yours 
found its way straight to mine. I said so to your husband a few days ago. I 
cannot describe to you the impression that this proof of your friendship pro- 
duced on me. One has constantly to thank people for their kind expressions, 
and one’s thanks are often warmer than the feeling that inspires them ; one returns 
bad money for good, and with a good conscience, for no one is deceived. Well, I 
wish you on the contrary to take mine for what it represents, and at its real 
value; but I know not how to manage this. I should like to tell you exactly 
what I felt, neither more nor less. I repeat, then, simply, and from the bottom 
of my heart, that your letter touched me; moreover, that I believed in it without 
any restriction, because my own feelings reflected all that you expressed so well. 





. . . S - 
4 ae for the mind as the constant exercise of one set of muscles would be for 
the . 

- We have a name for those who have been thus educated. They are called 
**Polytechnisés.” If you follow our example, you will increase your second 
and extinguish your first-rates ; and what is, perhaps, a more important result, 
whether you consider it a good or an evil, you will make a large stride in the 
direction in which you have lately made so many, the removing the government 
and the administration of England from the hands of the higher classes into those 
of the middle and lower ones.’” 

He did not, however, though wishing to keep up an aristocratic con. 
stitution, consider the ballot injurious. He wrote to Mr. Greg: 

“ There remains your question as to the efficacy of ballot. It may be said that 

ballot does not give absolute secrecy ; but that it much facilitates secrecy no one 
in France ever thought of denying. For the last sixty years the party which 
was in the minority, and indeed all parties, clamorously demanded it when ii was 
not established, and defended it energetically whenever it was. The electors have 
always considered its preservation as a safeguard of the highest importance. How 
could there be such a general agreement it the institution were worthless? In 
fact, no side attacks or has attacked it in France, except the government—that is 
to say, the only power which occupies with us a position similar to that held by 
your aristocracy, and that is able to take advantage, by intimidation or corruption, 
of the vote being made public. I must add that the present government has not 
abolished it, at least directly.” 
But in the same letter he admits that money has no power with 
French electors. We must quote, too, his opinion on the retention 
of India, a point not quite so settled with the governing class of 
England as it is with the people. Lady Theresa Lewis, following 
Mr. Gladstone, and many other acute thinkers, had ventured to assert 
that the loss of India would not weaken England. M. de Tocqueville 
replies : 

“Tt is true that, as a mere question of money and of physical strength, India 
costs more than it brings in—that it forces you to make distant exertions, which 
may paralyze your force when most wanted near home. I admit all this. Per. 
haps you had better have hanged Clive, instead of making him a peer. Still I 
think that the loss of India would greatly lower the position of England. I could 
give many reasons. I shall be satisfied with one. Q 

“Nothing under the sunis so wonderful as the conquest, and still more the 

government, of India by the English. Nothing so fixes the eyes of mankind on 
the little island of which the Greeks never heard even the name. Do you believe, 
Madame, that a nation, after having filled this vast place in the imagination of 
the whole human race, can safely withdraw from it? I donot. I believe that 
England obeys an instinct, not only heroic, but wise, when, already possessing 
India, she resolves at any price whatever to keep it. I add, that I am convinced 
that she will keep it, though, perhaps, on less favourable conditions.” 
The loss of America had the effect he dreads, but only for a few years, 
We might extract for ever, and must end with one more sentence 
describing the society of modern France. Though tinged with that 
melancholy distrust of humanity which had been growing on him 
from the days of the Empire, it contains only too much of truth. 
Its error is, we hope, that it refers to the class De Tocqueville kuew, 
and while Frenchmen of the middle order have deteriorated, the 
French people has improved : 

“*T have a friend,’ he continued, ‘a Benedictine, who is now ninety-six. He 
was, therefore, about thirteen when Louis XVI. began to reign. He is a man of 
talents and knowledge, has always lived in the world, has attended to all that le 
has seen and heard, and is still unimpaired in mind, and so strong in body, that 
when I leave him he goes down to embrace me, after the fashion of the eighteenth 
century, at the bottom of the staircase.’ 

“** And what effect,’ I asked, ‘ has the contemplation of seventy years of revo- 
lution produced on him? Does he look back, like Talleyrand, to the ancien 
régime as a golden age?” - 

“** He admits,’ said Tocqueville, ‘ the material superiority of our own age; but 


I solemnly assure you that your friendship towards myself, and the happiness | he believes that, intellectually and morally, we are far inferior to our grandathers, 


which you bestow, and I hope always will bestow, upon Edward, are the two 
things most likely to contribute to mine, and to make me look forward with plea- 
sure to the future. 


And [ agree with him. These seventy years of revolution have destroyed our 
courage, our hopefulness, our self-reliance, our public spirit, and, as respects by 
far the majority of the higher classes, our passions, except the vulgarest and 


“It is not only I who have to thank you for your letter, there is a chorus on | most selfish ones, vanity and covetousness. 


this point. Whenever a letter from Switzerland reaches Paris, the whole clan is 
summoned ; the assembly is not very numerous, but it is unanimous. We do not 
read all at once, but little by little. We follow you upon the map. We make 
comments on your movements; we share in your enjoyment of the splendid 
scenery that you describe. The account of the fatigues which you undergo 
almost terrifies us; happily our fears are imaginary. At last, when we have 
finished reading, we allow ourselves to talk. Then comes the remarks. If 
it were only true that the ears tingle when one is well spoken of, what a singing 
you would have in them! We end by saying that your letters are a perfect 
picture of yourself, and to this we can add nothing. Sometimes we venture to 
remark that your style is excellent, and perfectly natural. But I ought not to 
tell you this, and we are angry with ourselves when it strikes us. Neither the 
er nor the writer ought ever to pay attention to such things.” 

Only imagine what an Englishman, determined to pay all those com- 
pliments, would have made of them! Or take this bit of gently 
malicious criticism, uttered to Mr. Senior: 

“*If I were to give a Scriptural genealogy of our modern popular writers, I 
should say that Rousseau lived twenty years, and then begat Bernardin de St. 
Pierre ; that Bernardin de St. Pierre lived twenty years, and then begat Chateau- 
briand; that Chateaubriand lived twenty years, and then begat Victor Hugo; 
and that Victor Hugo, being tempted of the devil, is begetting every day.’” 
There is, however, graver matter in the letters. M. de Tocqueville 
marked everything English with a keen interest not diminished by 
his selection of an English wife, and records with regret what he 
considers the slow decline of aristocratic force. _ He considered the 
system of examinations most injurious to that force, as well as to the 
nation generally. He said to Mr. Senior, 

“*We have followed that system, to a great extent, for many years. Our 
object was twofold. One was to depress the aristocracy of wealth, birth, and 
connexions. In that we have succeeded. The Ecole Polytechnique and the other 
schools, in which the vacancies are given to those who pass the best examinations, 
are filled by youths belonging to the middle and lower classes, who, undistracted 
by society or amusement, or by any literary or scientific pursuits, except those 
immediately bearing on these examinations, beat their better-born competitors, 
who will not degrade themselves into the mere slaves of success in the concours. 

“** Our other object was to obtain the best public servants. In that we have 
failed. We have brought knowledge and ability to an average, diminished the 
number of incompetent employés, and reduced almost to nothing the number of 

i ones. Continued application to a small number of subjects, and 
those always the same, not by the student, but imposed on him by the 
inflexible rule of the establishment, without reference to his tastes or to his powers, 








“** Even ambition seems extinct. The men who seek power, seek it not for itself, 
not as a means of doing good to their country, but as a means of getting money 
and flatterers.’” 





MR. READE’S MEDLEVAL NOVEL.* 
Mr. REape’s somewhat impudent genius has achieved a great success 
in this book. He has shown that he carries weight well; nay, that he is 
greatly the better for working up heavy material, and acknowledging 


| the restraints of history. A rattling and unscrupulous writer—as we 


must call the author of “Never too late,to Mend”—one indeed so apt to 
be harum-scarum, that discerning people were half inclined to doubt 
whether he were a man of genius or a lively charlatan, has proved in 
this book that he has in him substance and breadth, that his aplomé 
is not mere impertinence, that his buoyancy does not spring from heed- 
lessness and conceit. Mr. Reade has shown us frequently that he 
could paint lively thieves and self-possessed, loquacious, fast young 
men, so as to draw many a smile; but it was not till he sat down to 
study the manners of a past age and restore the colours of a long-acted 
human drama of very deep human interest, that we could recog- 
nize the real body of intellectual energy which lies beneath his random 
fire. A rattling chronicle taken from the middle ages lies in great 
danger of being a mere impertinence. Not that tlfere was not 
as much—probably more—swagger imbedded in those Ages as 
in the civilization of the present day; but that to produce 
what was not specially characteristic of them, simply in order 
to confound our notions of what was, would be an offence to 
the good sense of the public. We rather feared, when we saw 
Mr. Reade’s subject, that he would fall into this error, and give us 
a hair-brained parody of the middle ages. This is not at all the case. 
The faults of his picture lie rather in the length of his too frequent di- 
gressional sketches, which interrupt needlessly the thread of the story, 
than in any extravagance of levity. Of course he kicks up his hee 

now and then; Mr. Reade could not help it, but he generally does 
so with fair regard to time, place, and scenery. And on the whole 





“© The Cloister and the Hearth: a Tale of the Middle Ages. By Charles Reade. In 
four volumes. Triibner. 
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js a great breadth of human nature, as well as force and pathos, 
in this historic picture ; and, though now and then there are por- 
tions where the divine ri ht of not reading will be generally exercised, 
it seldom drags, and the last volume is perhaps the best. ) 
We had intended, nay resolved, to ‘wae against the monstrosity 
of a four-volume novel. We had elaborated reasons why the return 
towards the lengthiness of Richardson should be discouraged in days 
when verbosity is a growing sin. But on the whole the perusal of the 
work bas changed our mind. Much might indeed have been left out 
with advantage, but we cannot measure what is, in fact, only a half-fic- 
titious chronicle, by the standard of a common novel. And the purely 
imaginative parts are by no means windy and diluted. If, here and 
there, a dialogue or sketch of manners, taken from the writings of 
Erasmus, has been inserted at too great length for the reader’s 

tience, this solid interpolation is pardonable. There is no culpable 

ilatation of the fluids and gases of modern sentiment, vanity, and con- 
ceit. Mr. Reade’s power is not shown mainly in what is generally 
called delineation of character. There is a homely force and breadth 
in two or three of the main actors, which we recognize as something 
rarer ;—for we often mect with writers who can outline subtly with- 
out filling up the common groundwork of ordinary human nature. 
Indeed, these are two quite distinct powers, though of course often 
united—the power to catch individual characteristics, and the power 
to delineate the depth and strength of universal passions, sense, and 
affections. Mrs. Stowe, for example, has the latter in perfection; 
the former only in the case of types of character with which she has 
been acquainted from her earliest years. But Thackeray and Trol- 
lope—especially the latter—scem to spend all their strength on the 
individual flavours, and none on the universal substance of human 
nature. By this we distinguish the ¢Aiz artists of the present day, 
from the broad school of Defoe, Scott, and Fielding. Mr. Reade is 
not great in the photography of individual traits. Few of his por- 
traits have the distinct personality which we find in the works of 
many eminent novelists ; and those which have, have it mainly be- 
cause they are portraits of common-place hearty men and women, 
without marked personal peculiarities or manners of their own ;—be- 
cause they are generic rather than specific. 

The tale is founded on history. The lot of the father and mother 
of Erasmus was a strange romance, to which there are few parallels 
in all history. We find the following account of it in the old life 
of Erasmus by Dr. Knight, and this outline Mr. Reade has strictly 
followed : 

“His Father whose Name was Gerard of the Town of Ter-Gou, in the 
Neighbourhood of Rotterdam, fell in love with Margaret the Daughter of one 
Peter, a Physician of Sevenbergen ; by whom after the most Solemn Promises to 
each other, and as some say the Marriage Ceremonies past, he had Erasmus. 
The Relations of Gerard had always designe| him for some Religious Order, 
thereby to exclude him from Marriage; and because Church-men then governed 
all, they hoped that if he thrived upon his Profession, to have a sure Friend 
where they might eat and drink and make merry upon occasion. They set 
themselves therefore to do whatever they could to disappoint him, in this his 
Amour, thinking also thereby, to secure some share of his Patrimony to them- 
selves: and did by a series of ill-Usage, at last force him out of his own Country 
into Jtaly, where he was sure to be out of their reach and secure himself from any 
farther molestation. And coming to Rome he betook himself to the transcribing 
of Ancient Authors, being excellently qualified for this business, by his writing a 
fair hand (printing being not then known) and having a good Capacity for 
learning, he at the same time made some progress in his Studies. But he had 
not been long thus employed, before his unkind Friends plotting together, to 
defeat his r@turn home to his designed Wife, hearing where he was, sent him 
word that she was dead; which News gave him the most Inexpressible Grief 
imaginable, and determined him to take Holy Orders, that so it might be out of 
his Power to think of any other Person, since he thought himself deprived of her, 
he so dearly loved. He lived long disconsolate under this false News, and seemed 
not, till his return home, to have known the Trick that had been play’d him; 
but however kept his Vow and Resolution of living ever after seperate from her. 
All his care was to have the Child brought up to Learning, which at this time 
ran very low; but having now in his own Country a Benefice given him by 
> Pope, and only this Child to maintain, he would spare no cost for his 

ucation. 

At the age of nine the child was sent to school to Daventer, in 
Gelderland : 

“His Mother was so tender of him that she went and lived at Daventer, that 
she might be near him if any Accident happened to him, and might have the 
pleasure of seeing and taking care of him. He was about thirteen years old 
when his Mother, and almost the whole Family wherein she lodged, died of the 
Plague; his Father Gerard was so affected with her Death, that he did but 
a = time survive her, both of them seemed not to exceed the 40¢h year of 

ge.” 


Tt will be seen at once that we have here the outline of a noble 
romance. Mr. Reade has filled it in with incidents derived from 
Bayle’s article on “ Erasmus,” from the literature of the age, and 
especially from writings of Erasmus: and by following Gerard’s 
wanderings into Italy he has made it, in fact, a picture of the 
State of society towards the close of the fifteenth century, in Holland, 
Germany, and partially—though with less success—also in Italy. 

e picture is completed with very unequal power. For a picture 
of the inns and beggars of Germany he had ample materials, and the 
result is very lively, though here and there, as in the murder scene in 
Burgundy, he exaggerates the sensation element for the sake of 
spicing his story. ‘We must quote one specimen. Here is a graphic 
picture of a German inn: 

“ *Not an inn, after all,’ said he sadly. ‘ No matter; what Christian would 
turn a dog into this wood to-night ?” and with this he made for the door that led 
to the voices. He opened it slowly, and put his head intimidly. He drew it 
out abruptly, as if siapped in the face, and recoiled into the rain and darkness. 
He had peeped into a large but low room, the middle of which was filled by a 
huge round stove or clay oven that reached to the ceiling; round this wet clothes 
were drying, some on lines, and some more compendiously on rustics: these latter 
habiliments, impregnated with the wet of the day, but the dirt of a life, and lined 
With what sasther foot traveller in these parts calls ‘rammish clowns’ evolves 
rank vapours and compound odours inexpressible, in steaming clouds. In one 





corner was a travelling family, a large one: thence flowed into the common stock 
the peculiar sickly smell of neglected brats. Garlic filled up the interstices of 
the air. And all this with closed window, and intense heat of the central fur- 
nace, and the breath of at least forty persons. They had just supped. Now 
Gerard, like most artists, had sensitive organs, and the potent effluvia struck 
dismay into him. But the rain Jashed him outside, and the light and the fire 
tempted him in. He could not force his way all at once through the palpable per- 
fumes ; but he returned to the light again and again like the singed mot t. At last 
he discovered that the various smells did not entirely mix, no fiend being there to 
stir them round. Odour of family predominated in two corners, stewed rustic 
reigned supreme in the centre, and garlic in the noisy group by the window. He 
found too, by hasty analysis, that of these the garlic described the smallest 
agrial orbit, and the scent of reeking rustic darted farthest ; a flavour, as if ancient 
goats, or the fathers of all foxes, had been drawn through a river, and were here 
dried by Nebuchadnezzar. . . . 

“ The landlady sat on a chair an inch or two higher than the rest, between 
two bundles. From the first a huge heap of feathers and wings, she was taking 
the downy plumes, and pulling the others from the quills, and so filling bundle 
two; littering the floor ankle deep, and contributing to the general stock a stuffy 
little malaria, which might have played a distinguished part in a sweet room, 
but went for nothing here. Gerard asked her if he could have something to eat. 
She opened her eyes with astonishment. ‘Supper is over this hour and more.’ 
* But I had none of it, good dame.’ ‘ Is that my fault ? You were welcome to your 
share for me.’ ‘ But I was benighted, and a stranger, and belated sore against 
my will.” ‘What have I do with that? All the world knows the Star of the 
Forest sups from six till eight. Come before six, ye sup well; come before eight, 
ye sup as pleases Heaven ; come after eight, ye get a clean bed, and a stirrup cup, 
or a horn of kine’s milk at the dawning.’ Gerard looked blank. ‘ May | go to 
bed then, dame?’ said he, sulkily, * for it is ill sitting up wet and fasting, and the 
byword saith “* He sups who sleeps.”’ ‘ The beds are not come yet,’ replied the 
landlady; ‘ you will sleep when the rest do. Inns were not built for one.” . . . 

“The door opened and in flew a bundle of straw. It was hurled by a hind with 
a pitchfork ; another and another came flying after it till the room was like a 
clean farm yard. These were then dispersed round the stove in layers like the 
seats in an arena, and in a moment the company was all on its back. The beds 
hadcome. . . . 

“ At the door the landlady committed the whole company to Heaven in a formula, 
and disappeared. Gerard went to his straw in the very corner, for the guests lay 
round the sacred stove by seniority, ¢. e. priority of arrival. This en was a 
boon toGerard, for thus he lay on the shore of odour and stifling heat, instead of in 
mid ocean, He was just dropping off, when he was awaked by a noise, and lo! there 
was the hind remorselessly waking guest after guest to ask him whether it was 
he who had picked up the mistress’s feathers. * It was I,’ cried Gerard. * Oh, 
it was you was it?’ said the other, and came striding rapidly over the interme- 
diate sleepers. ‘She bade me say, “* One good turn deserves another,” and so 
here's your night-cap,’ and he thrust a great oaken mug under Gerard's nose. 
*I thank her and bless her—here goes——-Ugh !’ and his gratitude ended in a wry 
face, for the beer was muddy, and had a strange medicinal twang new to the 
Hollander. ‘ Trink au:!’ shouted the hind, reproachfully. * Enow is as good as 
a feast,’ said the youth, jesuitically. The hind cast a look of pity on this stranger 
who left liquor in his mug. ‘Jch brings euch,’ said he, and drained it to the 
bottom. And now Gerard turned his face to the wall and pulled up two hand- 
fuls of the nice clean straw, and bored in them with his finger, and so made a seab- 
bard, and sheathed his nose in it. And soon they were all asleep : men, maids, 
wives, and children, all lying higgledy-piggledy, and snoring in a dozen keys like 
an orchestra slowly tuning; and Gerard's body lay on straw in Germany, and his 
spirit was away to Sevenbergen.” 

In Switzerland and Italy Mr. Reade draws more on his imagination 
and the traditions; and the result is much less real. The best part of 
the book, however, is the picture of the deserted wife, and her rela- 
tions with her husband’s mother after the reconciliation. This really 
deserves the highest praise. Catherine (Gerard’s mother) is a picture 
of great natural foree, of the jealous but motherly housewifely 
baby-wise kind. She is sent for by Margaret, on some illness of the 
little Erasmus, and the dispute about weaning Erasmus which takes 
place is a fair specimen of Mr. Reade’s highest and least high- 
pressure powers : 

“ Margaret met her at the door, pale and agitated, and threw her arms round 
her neck, and looked imploringly in her face. ‘Come, he is alive, thank God,’ 
said Catherine, after scanning her eagerly. She looked at the failing child, and 
then at the poor hollow-eyed mother, alternately. ‘ Lucky you sent for me,’ said 
she. ‘The child is poisoned.’ ‘ Poisoned! by whom ?’ ‘ By you. You have 
been fretting.’ ‘Nay, indeed, mother. Howcan I help fretting?’ ‘ Don’t tell 
me, Margaret. A nursing mother has no business to fret. She must turn her 
mind away from her griet to the comfort that lies in her lap. Know you not that 
the child pines if the mother vexes herself? This comes of your reading and 
writing. Those idJe crafts befit aman; but they keep all useful knowledge out 
ofa woman. The child must be weaned.’ ‘ O you cruel woman!’ cried Mar- 
garet, vehemently ; ‘I am sorry I sent for you. Would you rob me of the only 
bit of comfort I have in the world? A nursing my Gerard, I forget 1 am the most 
unhappy creature beneath the sun.’ ‘That you do not,’ was the retort, ‘ or he 
would not be the way he is.’ ‘ Mother!’ said Margaret, imploringly. ‘ ’Tis bard,’ 
replied Catherine, relenting. ‘ But bethink thee; would it not be harder to } 
down and see his lovely wee face a looking up at you out of a little coffin?’ *O 
Jesu!’ ‘And how could you face your other troubles with your heart aye full, 
and your lap empty?’ ‘Oh, mother, I consent to anything. Only save my 
boy.” * That is a good lass. Trust to me! I do stand by, and see clearer than 
thou.’ Unfortunately there was another consent to be gained; the babe’s; and 
he was more refractory than his mother. * There,’ said Margaret, trying to affect 
regret at his misbehaviour; ‘ he loves me too well.’ But Catherine was a match 
for them both. As she came along she had observed a healthy young woman 
sitting outside her own door, with an infant, hard by. She went and told her the 
ease; and would she nurse the pining child for the nonce, till she had 
matters ready to wean him! The young woman consented with a smile, and 
popped her child into the cradle, and came into Margaret’s house. She dro ped 
a curtsey, and Catherine put the child into her hands. She examined, and pitied 
it, and purred over it, and proceeded to nurse it, just as if it had been her own. 
Margaret, who had been paralyzed at her assurance, cast a rueful look at Ca- 
therine, and burst out crying. The visitor looked up. ‘ What is todo? Wife, 
ye told me not that the mother was unwilling.’ ‘ She is not: she is only a fool, 
Never heed her: and you, Margaret, 1 am ashamed of you.’ ‘ You are a cruel, 
hard-hearted woman,’ sobbed Margaret. ‘Them as take in hand to guide the 
weak, need be hardish. And you will excuse me; but you are not my flesh and 
blood: and your boy is.’ After giving this blunt speech time to sink, she added, 
‘ Come now, she is robbing her own to save yours, and you can think of noth 
better than bursting out a iehasing % the woman's face. Out fie, for shame 
‘ Nay, wife,’ said the nurse. ‘Thank Heaven, I have enough for my own and 
for hers to boot. And prithee wyte not on her! Maybe the troubles o’ life ha’ 
soured her own milk.’ ‘And her heart into the bargain,’ said the rem 
Catherine. Margaret looked her full in the face; and down went her eyes. ‘I 
know I ought to be very grateful to you,’ sobbed Margaret to the nurse; then 
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turned her head and leaned away over the chair, not to witness the intolerable { jndividual chance of i 
ight of another nursing her Gerard, and Gerard drawing no distinction between | .}) y pursued it eain anes = Ne each stde-aeh a, ! 
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be profit. 


this new mother, and her the banished one. ‘The nurse replied, ‘ You are very 


welcome, my poor woman. And so are you, Mistress Catherine, which are my 
townswoman, and know it not.’ ‘What, are you from Tergou? All the better. 
But I cannot call your face to mind.’ ‘ Oh, you not know me: my husband and 


- : . ) 
and on rich lands. Rich lands, indeed, are plenty, but capitalise 


rich enough to purchase large gangs of labourers, and skilful 
| enough to provide proper superintendence, are few. Yet all pay for 


me, we are very humble folk by you. But trae Eli and his wife are known of | their slaves at a rate which is so high as to be only really profitable 


all the town; and respected. So I am at your call, dame; and at yours, wife; 


and at yours, my pretty poppet; nightor day.’ ‘There's a woman of the righ 


old sort,’ said Catherine, as the door closed upon her. ‘I hate her! I hate her! | 


Thate her!’ said Margaret, with wonderful fervour, Catherine only laughed at 
this outburst: ‘That is right,’ said she, ‘ better say it, as sit sly and think it. 
It is very natural after all. Come, here is your bundle 0’ comfort. Take and 
hate that; if ye can:’ and she put the child in her lap. ‘ No, no;’ said Mar- 
garet, turning her head half away from him; she could not for her life turn the 
other half. ‘ He is not my child now; he is hers. I know not why she leit him 
here, for my part. It was very good of her not to take him to her house, cradle, and 
all—oh! oh! oh! oh! oh! oh! oh! oh!’ ‘Ah! well, one comfort, Ae is not dead, 
This gives me light; some other woman has got him away from me; like father, 
like son; oh! ob! oh! oh! oh!’ Catherine was sorry for her, and let her cry 
in peace. And after that, when she wanted Joan’s aid, she used to take Gerard 
out, to give him a little fresh air. Margaret never objected; nor expressed the 
least incredulity ; but on their return was always in tears. This connivance was 
short lived. She was now altogether as eager to wean little Gerard.” 

The more tragic scenes are scarcely managed with equal force, 
though some of them are forcible, particularly the last farewell be- 
tween Gerard and Margaret, when the plague carries her off. Mr. 
Reade’s most serious fault is a too great craving for effect, which leads 


him into a very free and tasteless use of italics, and all the devices | 


of fragmentary paragraphs. Does he not know that when he writes— 
“ Her life might fairly be summed in one great blissful word— 
Maternity” (sic)— 

he disgusts us with maternity instead of touching our hearts so very 
much as he intended? Mr. Reade’s powers are really too consider- 
able for these affectations. He can paint manners vividly, and express 
human passions with simplicity and force,—let him abandon all the 
mere trickeries of his trade. 





MR. OLMSTED ON THE SLAVE STATES.* 


Tuts book is a compendious recast of Mr. Olmsted’s invaluable 
volumes on the Slave States—volumes full of acute, pithy, and signi- 
ficant delineations which bear in every line the stamp of an honest 
and unexaggerating, but close and clear-sighted study of those States. 
To those who have read Mr. Olmsted’s volumes as they appeared, 
there will be little that is new in this recast ; but works so faithful 
and discerning deserve a form as convenient as their substance is 
weighty; and to have the three former volumes well condensed, and 
connected with a single and copious index, is a boon for which no 
genuine student of the Southern institutions will be unthankful. All 
we can propose to ourselves is to draw attention to the most impor- 
tant results fully established by Mr. Olmsted, giving, wherever it is 
ssible, brief individual illustrations from his book, in order to bring 
he significance of his inferences more broadly before our readers. 
First, then, in the Southern States, the value of capital and labour 
is determined almost exclusively by reference to a standard which is 
only appropriate in a very small portion of the territory, and even 


there only to a very small fraction of the land, capital, and labour of | sibly, as tastes differ, a very good thing of its kind for ostriches—is not bread 


ti. 


to these few ; and in the Border States this costly labour, so far as 
| is employed at all, is employed on work on which it is in fact thro : 
jaway. ‘The result is, that only those planters are really rich in Vin 
| ginia and the Border States who have a good deal of property either 
| uf rich cotton estates “ down South,” or in Northern securities and 
| who are content to spend their incomes so acquired on their Virginian 
estates, just as an English gentleman farmer spends instead of zai 
on his hobby of farming. "" 
“ This exceptional condition, then, it is obvious on the face of things, is main. 
| tained at an enormous expense, not only of money, but of nerve, time, tem 
| if not of humanity, or the world’s judgment of humanity. There is much inherited 
wealth, a cotton plantation or two in Mississippi, and a few slips of paper ig 
| a broker's office in Wall-street, that account for the comfort of this Virginia 
| farmer, as, with something of the pride which apes humility, he likes to style 
| himself. And after all he has no road on which he can drive his fine horses; tis 
physician supposes the use of chloric ether, as an anasthetic agent, to be a novel 
and interesting subject of after-dinner eloquence; he has no church withig 
| twenty miles, but one. of logs, attendance on which is sure to bring on attack of 
| neuralgia with his wife, and where only an ignorant ranter of a different faith 
| from his own preaches at irregular intervals; there is no school which he js 
willing that his children should attend; his daily papers come weekly, and he 
sees no book except such as he has especially ordered from Norton or Stevens, 
| This being the exception, how is it with the community as awhole? As a whole 
| the community make shift to live, some part tolerably, the most part wretchedly 
enough, with arrangements such as one might expect to find in a country ip 
stress of war. Nothing which can be postponed or overlooked, without im. 
mediate serious inconvenience, gets attended to. One soon neglects to inquire 
why this is not done or that ; the answer is so certain to be that there is no proper 
person to be got to do it without more trouble (or expense) than it is thought to 
be worth.” rs 
The social condition in which Mr. Olmsted found almost all the 
planters of the south-west, and most of those of Virginia and the 
Carolinas, is given with great and telling detail. Sometimes it 
was the result of real poverty, sometimes only of the vulgar mean. 
ness of the class of planters who have risen out of the condition of 
| agents or managers. But both in the Border States and in the Cotton 
| States, Mr. Olmsted’s traditional impressions of the refinement and 
hospitality of the patriarchal state received rude and repeated shocks, 
j In almost every house where he is received at all, his reception is 
the same; he is accepted sullenly, as a necessary evil ;-he finds no 
trace of literature, music, or art in the house; he is fed well, lodged 
uncomfortably, and, in the South-West, generally in beds full of 
vermin ; he is lighted to bed by the planter himself, who acts as candle- 
stick to the dip-candle which he carries, without any holder, in his 
hand ; finds his horse very indifferently attended to, and is charged 
five shillings when he leaves the next morning. Here is his evidence 
as to the Cotton States : 
“ Nine times out of ten, at least, I slept in a room with others, in a bed which 
stank, ov with but one sheet, if with any; I washed with utensils common 








to the whole household ; I found no garden, no flowers, no fruit, no tea, no cream, 
no sugar, no bread (for corn pone—let me assert in parenthesis, though pos- 


; 


that portion—we mean the value of those cotton lands which are cul- | neither does even flour, salt, fat, and water, stirred together and warmed, consti- 


tivated at the best profit. It is a familiar truth with economists that 
in all professions where very high prizes are to be obtained, the general 
rate of profit is far below the average of other professions. This 
principle governs the cost of labour in the Siave States. ‘The | 
value of all slaves is measured with relation to the value of a good 
field hand on a cotton plantation of far more than the average (though | 
less than the maximum) rate of profit. This is so, even in the Border | 
Slave States, where no cotton is grown. For even there the possibility | 
of realizing the value of a slave-estate by selling all the strong hands 
“ down South,” is one with reference to which the proprietors uni-| 
formly estimate their available wealth. The form in which the richer 
Cotton States receive their accumulating wealth is—new importations 
of slaves. The breeding states, on the other hand, while they esti- 
mate their wealth by the value which they migh¢ realize if they sold 
all their slaves to the richer cotton-planters, practically do apply much 
of this costly slave labour to occupations like tobacco-planting, ordi- | 
nary farm labour, and household service, which bring back no_pro- 
portionate returns. In fact, therefore, so far as they keep the slaves 
at work on their own estates instead of selling them to the cotton- 
planters, they are losing the interest on their money-value. A slave 
who, if sold to the South, would command 1200 dollars, and so gain 
the owner, if invested in Northern commerce, 120 dollars annually, | 
is retained at work which perhaps does not yield four or three per | 
cent. on that value, or from 36 to 48 dollars annually; so that the 
Northern Slave States, so far as they are cultivated at all, prac- | 
tically fritter away their resources on the effort to retain for unre- 
munerative home-work a kind of labour which they estimate by 
its value in a foreign market. Now, when we consider that of 
the 500,000,000 acres of the Slave States, not more than one per 
cent., or 5,000,000 acres, are devoted to this remuuerative cotton | 
culture at all, and that of this one per cent. certainly not a 
quarter is cultivated with that energy and capital, and with that 
yield of profit which practically determines the cost of slaves, we 
may estimate with some degree of accuracy how gigantic a mischief, 
the whole system is. The Slave States are, in fact, a gigantic lottery, | 
in which only the very few draw prizes, yet in which, buoyed up by | 
speculative hope, all pay much more than the proper cost of their | 





* Journeys and Explorations in the Cotton Kingdom: a Traveller's Observations on 
Cotton and Slavery in the American Slave-States. Based upon three former volumes 
of Journeys and Investigations by the same Author. By Frederick Law Olmsted. 
Two vols. Sampson Low. 





j}aggerating or feigning illness, 


tute bread); no curtains, no lifting windows (three times out of four absolutely 
no windows), no couch—if one reclined in the family room it waspon the bare 
floor—for there were no carpets or mats. For all that the house swarmed with 
vermin, There was no hay, no straw, no oats (but mouldy corn and leaves of 
maize), no discretion, no care, no honesty at the ; there was no stable, but 
a log-pen; and besides this, there was no other out-house but a smoke-house, 8 
corn-house, and a range of nigger houses. . . . 

‘“* From the banks of the Mississippi to the banks of James, I did not (that 
remember) see, except perhaps in one or two towns, a thermometer, nor a book of 
Shakespeare, nor a pianoforte or a sheet of music ; nor the light of a carcel or other 
good centre-table or reading-lamp, nor an engraving or copy of any kind, of a 
work of art of the slightest merit.” . 


In addition to this he is generally struek by the moral degradation 





| which free intercourse with the slave-cabins ensures for the growing 


boys or girls of the planter, so much so that he finds all respectable 
parents are obliged to send them at an early age to the North to be 
educated to avoid the brutalizing and impure influences to which they 
are otherwise exposed. 

The reasons why slave labour is so costly as to be remunerative 
only under the special cotton monopoly, are also illustrated in minute 
and graphic details. In the first place, slave-labour is not only very 
ignorant and shiftless, but the least danger of its becoming otherwise 
is met with eagerly repressive measures. Mr. Olmsted quotes several 
observations on the part of slave-owners to the effect that it did not 
do for the slaves to be equal to “ ¢aking care of themselves,” and 
in one place he adds: “I begin to suspect that the great trouble 
and anxiety of Southern gentlemen is, how, without quite destroying 
the capabilities of the negro for any work at all, to prevent him 
from learning to take care of himself.’” Another source of failure 
in slave-labour is the strong motive for idleness, and therefore for ex- 
t An amusing illustration of this is 
given : 

“Frequently the invalid slaves neglect or refuse to use the remedies pre- 
scribed for their recovery. They conceal pills, for instance, under their tongue, 
and declare that they have swallowed them, when, from their producing no effect, 
it will be afterwards evident that they have uot. This general custom I heard 
ascribed to habit, acquired when they were not very ill, and were loth to be made 
= well enough to have to go to work again. Arusing incidents, illustrating 
this difficulty, I have heard narrated, showing that the slave rather enjoys 
getting a severe wound that lays him up:—he has his hand crushed by the fall 
of a piece of timber, and after the pain is alleviated, is heard to exclaim, ‘ Bless 
der Lord—der ha:in b’long to masser—don’t reckon dis chile got no more corn to 
hoe dis yaar, nohow.’” 


But the worst cases of indolence and demoralization of this sort 
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are those i which the slave belongs to one man and is hired by 
other, Here, the power over him being divided, and his owner 

not suffering the loss of “" indisposition or idleness on the part 

of the slave, the cases of such feigned illness are innumerable. 

It seems at first sight strange that slave labour being so costly and 
in t, there should not, in the Border States at least, be a strong 
disposition to employ free labour as largely as possible in order to 

eit. But one of the great vices of the system is that while 
it makes the poorer whites unwilling to do anything for which a slave 
js usually employed, it also makes the master most reluctant to em- 
ploy such aid. The masters answered Mr. Olmsted’s inquiries on 
this head first by stating the reluctance of the whites to undertake 
gach work, and then, when pressed further with the inquiry, “ Why 
not send North and get some of our labourers ?” by the direct admis- 
sion, “ Well, the truth is, I have been used to driviag niggers, and 
I don’t think I could drive white men, I should not know how to 
manage them.” The plea is, no doubt, perfectly sound. The habit 
of employing slave-labour incapacitates the master for the kind of 
superintendence which alone would tell upon freemen—the authority 
without arbitrariness, the firmness without menace, the cheerful 
kindness without familiarity, which they have unlearnt in “ driving” 
slaves. , 
We have dwelt chiefly on the fruits of the system to the white 
population of the Slave States, and shown that it pauperizes, as well 
as vulgarizes and brutalizes them. We might easily extend this 
demonstration to a length far beyond the limits of any newspaper 
article, but, in conclusion, let us extract Mr. Olmsted’s deliberate and 
reluctant conclusion as to the influence exerted on the slaves them- 
selves by their contact with the white race. He had, he says, always 
believed and argued that it was to some considerable extent a disci- 
pline of value : 

“ The benefit of the African which is supposed to be incidental to American 

slavery, is confessedly proportionate to the degree in which he is foreed into 
intercourse with a superior race and made subject to its example. Before I 
visited the South, I had believed that the advantages accruing from slavery, in 
this way, far outweighed the occasional cruelties, and other evils incidental to 
the system. I found, however, the mental and moral condition of the negroes, 
even in Virginia, and in those towns and districts containing the largest propor- 
tion of whites, much lower than I had anticipated; and as soon as I had an 
opportunity to examine one of the extensive plantations of the interior, although 
one inherited by its owner, and the home of a large and virtuous white family, I 
was satisfied that the advantages arising to the blacks from association with their 
white masters were very inconsiderable, scarcely appreciable, for the great 
majority of the field hands, Even the overseer had barely acquaintance enough 
with the slaves, individually, to call them by name; the owner could not deter- 
mine if he were addressing one of his own chattels, or whether it was another 
man’s property, he said, when by chance hecame upon a negro off the work. 
Much less did the slaves have an opportunity to cultivate their minds by inter- 
course with other white people. Whatever of civilization, and of the forms, 
customs, and shibboleths of Christianity, they were acquiring by example, and 
through police restraints, might, it occurred to me, after all, but poorly compen- 
sate the effect of the systematic withdrawal from them of all the usual inflaences 
which tend to nourish the moral nature and develop the intellectual faculties, in 
savages as well as in civilized freemen. This doubt, as my Northern friends 
well know, for I had habitually assumed the opposite, in all previous discussions 
of the slavery question, was unexpected and painful to me.” 
Nor is this a mere opinion. The detailed evidence of the book sup- 
ports it in full, as indeed it does almost every opinion which Mr. 
Olmsted advances on this painful subject. We know of no book in 
which significant but complex seal facts are so fairly, minutely, 
and intelligently photographed—in which there is so great intrinsic 
evidence of impartiality—in which all the evidence given is at once 
80 minute and so essential, and the inferences deduced so practical, 
broad, and impressive. 


an 





THE QUARTERLIES. 

Ir is to be regrefted that the Reviews cannot, like the Rerue des Deux 
Mondes, be published at shorter intervals, for they supply a want 
beginning to be more keenly felt. Our periodical literature suffers 
m condensation, from the absolute necessity of compressing 
thought within a definite amount of type, and from the habits thence 
arising of allusive writing, and of touching but one side of a subject 
at one time. Physiologists say that Shelley’s dream of a race fed by 
pure nutriment, chemically extracted, can never be realized, for the 
stomach fed only on pemmican begins to prey upon itself, and the 
remark is as true of literature as of food. The newspapers have lost 
the power of exhaustive discussion, and but for the Reviews, periodic 
writing would be reduced to pleasant, but one-sided, or half-informed 
commentary. The effect is a loss of influence over the mass, who need 
exposition, and not merely the provocatives to thought which the mass 
of leading articles supply. They find it in the Quarterlies ; but from 
their infrequent publication their teaching is apt to fall a little dead, 
while their managers are driven too often on atone! argument, em- 
Ployed in the fear that events may have impaired the illustration 
which seems at the moment so apt. The paper on “ Principle and 
No Principle in our Foreign Policy,” in the present number of the Na- 
tional, is strictly a newspaper article, el till it covers the argu- 
ment, and therefore at once intelligible and unfitted for a newspaper. 
A little too rhetorical in style, it still brings before the publica ques- 
tion they will have speedily to decide—the object of the foreign policy 
of the country. Up to 1548, argues the reviewer, that policy was 
tolerably simple, viz. to resist France and Spain, and develop our 
colonial empire. Both objects have been, for the time at least, 
laid aside, and England is groping its way painfully to a new theory, 
to a policy broad enough to enable statesmen to act without thinking 
out first principles on every new occurrence. He believes that, in the 
slow blundering way peculiar to a practical people, we are arriving 
fast at two conclusions. We have abjured isolation, and decided to 


prohibit intervention. Isolation is impossible, unsafe, and finally 
wrong : 

“ But, lastly, the English people have pronounced against a policy of isolation 
for a third reason, still more conclusive to their minds than the two others, viz, 
that it is mean and wrong. Neither their logic nor their feelings will permit 
them to adopt the maxims of a school of coarse logic and of narrow feelings, 
which teach that neighbours have no duties towards each other unless they live 
within the same geographical boundaries, and are members of the same political 
combination of units; that, in fact, all those mutual claims and charities, the 
sacredness of which has been proclaimed by Christian and Pagan moralists alike, 
apply to fellow-citizens, but not to fellow-men. The British nation is simply 
incapable of saying,—as Mr. Bright's language sometimes almost persuades us he 
would have us say,—* Let the strong oppress the weak ; let the rich rob the poor 
—elsewhere: it is no concern of ours; we are not the policemen of the world.’ 
The masses among us are happily yet more revolted by such doctrines than the 
higher ranks. We are not the policemen of the world, it is true; and the political 
knight-errantry which preaches a crusade against iniquity in general is simply 
absurd ; but every man is a policeman to prevent violence and wrong being com- 
mitted in his sight and on bis path, so far as his capacity extends,—and so is 
every nation; otherwise the dominion of the law is restricted within the narrow 
limits of private life, and robbery and outrage are banished from the interior of 
civilized communities, only to have wider range and freer scope and vaster de- 
velopment outside. Is it not obvious that such a policy, if universally adopted, 
—and if right for us it must be right for all,—would first condemn all weak 
states to extinction, and then all powerful ones to ceaseless warfare ?” 

We doubt if the struggle for isolation is quite over, but the result 
is foretold for all practical purposes in the line we have italicized. The 
aristocracy, the masses, and the thinkers are unanimous on the point, 
and the middle class, even if it were as much deceived as Mr. Bright, 
must in the presence of that alliance for once give way. So far from 
the zation hungering for isolation, as continental politicians are apt 
to believe, it has a tendency to err on the other side, to mix itself in 
every controversy without knowing exactly what result of the 
struggle it desires. As to non-intervention, the Reviewer, we think, 
pushes an idea with too little reference to facts. He observes that 
the doctrine is accepted, and it remains only to decide what excep- 
tions can be allowed. He would admit intervention whenever foreign 
force intervenes, or had previously intervened, between the people 
and their rulers, and perhaps in cases where civilization and humanity 
are notoriously and painfully outraged, a limitation which meets, he 
argues, every difficulty now existing, except that of Turkey. As the Turk- 
ish question contains in itadozen wars, the exceptionalmost neutralizes 
the rule; bat the Polish case is almost as strong. If Poland is to 
hattle out her own quarrel, her case is simply hopeless. Nothing but 
foreign intervention can give her sufficient unity even to commence 
an independent struggle, and though it is easy to say “ Perish Poland 
that the principle be maintgined,” the world gains no peace while 
Poland is compressed. There is, we think, a sounder, because a more 
practical, policy contained in the following sentences : 

“ The great guiding truth, then, which we seek, seems to be written in sun- 
beams, both on the annals of the last generation and on the living history that 
is now unrolling before our eyes; viz. that the ‘stable equilibrium,’ which is 
indispensable to the peace and progress of the world, can only be found by per- 
mitting and encouraging the development of these two prevailing and irrepressible 
tendencies of the age,—the tendency of peoples to demand free institutions, and 
to group themselves according to their natural affinities; in other words, the 
principle of self-government and the principle of nationalily. These tendencieg 
once developed to their full issues,—the artificial and illegitimate obstacles now 
Pa in their way by extraneous and therefore unwarrantable interferences once 
orbidden and removed,—the world has a clear path, and England a smooth 
future, before them. The healthy and natural development of these tendencies 
will give us peace; for all the wars and convulsions which have disturbed Europe 
since the downful of Napoleon are indisputably traceable, directly or indirectly, 
to the struggle between those irrepressible instincts and the shackles with which 
terror or ambition has pertinaciously endeavoured to chain them down. When 
nations are united to their natural kindred and their chosen friends, and when 
citizens everywhere have obtained those political and civil privileges which can 
nowhere be permanently withheld from any who truly desire them and are fit for 
them, then,—we do not say, for we do not hope, that wars will altogether cease, 
—but assuredly the most prolific and the most incurable source of sanguinary 
conflicts will be removed; for the just claims and the indestructible aspirations 
of all peoples will have been satisfied, and no quarrels but such as admit of 
arbitration can thenceforth arise. You may mediate between two claimants to 
one territory, or two nations which have been irritated by mutual affronts; you 
cannot mediate between a nation determined to be free and a despot bent upon 
retaining it in thraldom.” 

Even that idea needs one formidable limitation, viz. a definition 
of what constitutes a people. We question the right of the Basques, 
the Bohemians, or the people of Malta to imperil civilization by de- 
claring their own independence on the ground of their own na- 
tionality, and we utterly deny that a nation which, like the Welsh, 
has a free Government, and its full share in the general administra- 
tion, can be considered an oppressed nationality entitled, if it please, 
to rise. With the general conclusion, however, we heartily agree. 
Europe, filled with nations so far free as to have full power of de- 
velopment, will in all probability enjoy once more an interval of 
peace. Permanent peace is an impossible and unhealthy dream ; im- 
vossible, because ideas cancreate war as readily as interests ; unhealthy, 
yecause a protracted peace would produce more and lower vices than 
occasional war. 
The paper on “The Great Arabian,” is the best in the number, It 
is an estimate of Mahomet as a political leader—a side of his cha- 
racter too often neglected in the rancour of theological warfare. Its 
strong, terse, and graphic writing, and full command of the subject, 
mark it out as an article of no ordinary merit. 

“Piers Ploughman” is a clever, but somewhat slight review of early 
English poetry, as “Street Ballads” is of the minstrelsy of the popu- 
lace, while the thoughtful paper on “ Tracts for Priests and People” 
is disfigured by the tendency to mistiness which destroys the 
popular effect of all the new theology. What notion, for example, 
can an uneducated man derive from this sentence, and what earthly 
use is there in a creed which an uneducated man cannot comprehend ? 





Are none but philosophers to believe ?— 
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. . * se an 
“The Incarnation is true, not of Christ exclusively, but of man universally, | and not argue —_ belief under cover of a fictitious reverence 
the : 


and God everlastingly. He bends into the human, to dwell there: and humanity | But what can be 


use of a sentence such as we are about to quote? 


is the susceptible organ of the divine. And the eth light in us which forms | 1), Reviewer a > awe “es ‘ 

és yo of sca eee. s pproves trades’ unions and fights on their side wi 
our higher life is ‘ of one substance (6poovcroy with his own me a bold, almost savage, vigour which is pleasant in days when pa 
—its manifestation, with unaltered essence and authority, on the theatre of our | t4 think it necessary to apologize for standing up for the poor. And 


nature. All minds are of one species—or rather concur in transcending the 
limits of species; all, as Plato said, feed upon the same aliment, the true, the | .”. 3 4 : ; 
utifal, the good; and that aliment itself is the very ‘bread of | his own arguments by sentences like this, which, by rousing the in. 


right, the 
heaven,’ the essential life of spirit everywhere, in its source and in its distribu- 
tion. And however our abstract names may parcel or disguise it, and make it 


seem like a thing or thought of ours, it is God’s eternal imparting of Himself to 


those who may grow into his likeness.” 
**Is Cotton King ?” is an able effort to prove that in the very worst 
case England is not dependent on America for her prosperity. The 
meut of the Reviewer is the most convincing we have yet seen, 
and may be shortly stated ‘hus. Unless America or Louis Napoleon 
interfere, our supply for present wants will be about 1,400,000 bales. 
That amount may be indefinitely reduced if the French Emperor 
employs the State revenue to buy cotton rather than risk his 
operatives’ discontent, but apart from that contingency, it is sufficient 
to enable the mills to work three-quarters time. The hope of getting 
this quantity depends upon a law usually unfailing, viz. a rise in 
price sufficient to draw from Egypt, Brazil, and the West Indies the 
maximum export, i.e. 368,000, and from India 1,000,000 bales, or 
400,000 bales more than her export in 1857. There are symptoms 
that this law may not operate rapidly enough, shippers being crippled 
by their fear that the blockade will be over too soon for profit, but 
there is, in addition to all this, another source of supply. Some of 
the American cotton must come. The Federalists will capture 
some, the overland route, vid Tampico, will bring some more, and, 
above all, the fact that the cargo will be worth three times 
its cost will bring a great deal. The very blockade which may raise 
cotton to ls. a = ll in Liverpool will reduce it to 2d.a pound in 
New Orleans, and that temptation has always proved irresistible. 
Three hundred per cent., as Dunning said, will tempt men into any 
crime and any danger; and it matters nothing whether the vessels 
run the blockade or fail to run it, so that they do but try. If they 
succeed, their owners sell the cotton; if they fail, the captors sell it, 
and we get it at its price in either contingency. The only danger is 
of a deficient rise in price, owing to the excessive uncertainty of 
American affairs; and this we believe to be, to a certain extent, 
unreal. Buyers only pause, like tired runners, but ultimately, what- 
ever the risk, they must go on, 

The paper on “ The American Constitution at its Present Crisis” is a 
age. ner analysis of the impediments®the American Constitution 
has placed in the way of Northern success. The greatest of these, 
according to the Reviewer, is the necessary and inevitable extinction 
of talent. The President, it is well known, can never be a man of 
the first class : 

“Nor is it worth a great man’s while to be a President's minister. This is 
not because such a minister would be in apparent subordination to the President, 


who would probably be an inferior man to him—for able men are continually | 


ready to fill subordinate posts under constitutional monarchs, who are usually 
very inferior men, and even under colonial governors, who are rather inferior men 
—but because a President's minister has no parliamentary career. As we know, 
the first member of the Crown is with us the first man in Parliament, and is the 
ruler of the English uation. In those English colonies which possess popular 
constitutions, the firs: minister is the most powerful man in the State—far more 
powerful than the so-called governor. He is so because he is the accepted leader 
of the colonial Parliament. In consequence, whenever the English nation, or a 
free English colony, is in peril, the first man in England, or in the colony, at least 
the most trusted man, is raised at once to the most powerful place in the nation. 
On the continent of Europe, the advantage of this insensible machinery is just 
beginning to be understood. Count Cavour well knew and thoroughly showed 


while doing this good service he must utterly destroy the effect of 


stinctive hostility of every man of common sense and decent morals, 
excites a prejudice against which reason is powerless : 

“We do not despair. Although plenty of men are to be found in every rank 

of life who recklessly produce families which they have no means of supporti 
there are only two classes of whom it can be said that such shameless sel 
ness is the rule rather than the exception—the agricultural paupers and the 
clergy of the Established Church. Both these classes abdicate all responsibility 
and are content to leave the prospects of their offspring to chance or charity, 
Among the skilled mechanics earning comfortable wages, there is, we believe 
something more of prudence and self-respect; but it is hardly to be ex 
that improvement in this respect will become general, so long as public opinion 
looks seniently upon conduct as degrading as it is anti-social.” 
There is no answer to that sentence required beyond the instinctive de. 
sire which every respectable man who reads it has to swear at it. The 
celibacy enforced by the CatholicChurch is bad enough, but it is at least 
based on a nobler idea than the fear that God cannot feed the people 
He has made. If the theories of the Westminster Review have any 
foundation at all, it is that humanity ought to be developed, not 
placed under new restrictions. Argument, however, is useless with 
a writer who believes, in spite of the whole history of the world, that 
anything. except superstition is strong enough to ensure celibacy, 
For the rest, the article, though extravagant in tone, should be read 
by every one who wants to see the other side of the strike controversy, 
stated as the men would state it when unrestrained by conventional 
respect. The following sentence is a good example of its merits and 
defects : 

“* Whatever may have been the policy of unions in times gone by, we believe 
it is quite untrue that the leading societies (by which the tendencies of combina- 
tion should be judged), such as the Engineers, Masons, Bricklayers, &c., attempt 
to shut others out from their employment. But Mr. Mill makes a specific char, 
Let us see with what justice. The Amalgamated Engineers, in the great lock. 
out of 1851, to which he alludes, made three demands, and three only. That 
systematic overtime should cease; that overtime in case of emergency should be 
sy double-time; and that the regular day should be limited to certain hours 

Ve repeat it, they made no other demands; and the effect of these, if conceded, 
must have been to cause more labour to be employed, not less, as Mr. Mill asserts, 
The workmen of Messrs. Hibbert and Plate, with whom the dispute began, did, 
indeed, demand the dismissal of unskilled men, but the Executive Council of the 
Society emphatically refused to support them in any such claim, and it was 
dropped accordingly by them. By the Society, it was never for a moment urged. 
The employers and the Times repeatedly asserted that the men were demanding 
it, and so managed to deceive the public, and amongst others, it seems, Mr. Mill; 
but they were stating what they knew to be false. The Report of the Social 
Science Committee on trades’ unions contains overwhelming proof of this and 
other artifices to which the employers stooped in that dispute. We think Mr, 
Mill should either retract his statement in some future edition, or substantiate it.” 
That is true as regards this quarrel, but zof true as regards the 
}unions. All the trades shut out women ; and the very first rule of the 
| printers’ union shuts out all competitors not regularly trained. The 
| same spirit runs through the article “ Biography, Past and Present,” 
a forcible exposure of the deficiency of British literature in this 
|respect. We have no biographical dictionary worth the name, the 
best for reference being the one included in the Euglish Cyclopedia, 
| which is of necessity far too much compressed, and without necessity 
| occasionally imperfect and obscure. But in the midst of the most 
| rapid analysis the Reviewer must hit a side blow which will, with the 
| majority of thinking men, at once condemn him : 








how far the power of a parliamentary Premier, supported by a willing and con-| «Of our existing biographical dictionaries, when not devoted to particular 


fiding Parliament, is superior to all other political powers, whether in despotic 
governments or in free. The American Constitution, however, expressly prohibits 
the possibility of such a position. It enacts, ‘ That no person holding any office 


| classes of lives, little can be said in praise. That of Aikin no longer satisfies 
| Dissenters, nor that of Chalmers good Churchmen, The biographical labours 


| of the Useful Knowledge Society, although Lord Brougham cried “ Luge !” and 


under the United States shall be a member of either House during his continuance | the late Joseph Hume opened his purse in its behalf, wound up suddenly with 


in office.’ In consequence, the — of a great parliamentary member who is 
responsible more or less for the due performance of his own high administrative 
functions, and also of all lesser ones, is in America an illegal one. _ If a politician 


the first letter of the alphabet. ‘ Rose’s Dictionary,’ indeed, turned the izzard- 
point, but mainly by the aid of compilation; and ‘Gordon’s Dictionary’ would 
not be worth even a passing word, were it not for the circumstance that the lively 


has executive authority, he cannot enter Parliament; if he is in Parliament, he | author of ‘The Ingoldsby Legends’ contributed largely to the !ead with whieh it 


cannot possess executive authority. No man of great talents and high ambition 
has therefore under the Constitution of the United States a proper spliere for 


is ballasted. The old ‘ Biographia Britannica,’ in spite of its short-comings and 
its barbarous idiom, its cumbersome arrangement, and its unacknowledged debts 


those talents, or a suitable vista for that ambition. He cannot hope to be Presi- | to Moréri and Bayle, is not yet pushed from its stool. But the better portion of 
dent, for the President is ex officio a poor creature ; he cannot hope to be, mutatis | these tall folios is devoted to the lives of theologians—a subject which may one 
mutandis, an English Premier, to be a Sir R. Peel, or a Count Cavour, for the | day rank for its importance with the lives of necromancers—and bears about the 


American law has declared that in the United States there shall be no similar | 
person.” 

The real evil is the non-existence of a power somewhere, above all | 
laws whatsoever. The English Constitution by no means provides 
that the most capable man shall in time of emergency be raised to the | 
direction of affairs. It only provides that the most capable par- | 
liamentary leader shall be there. But then Parliament is despotic, | 
and if it wanted a dictator not in Parliament, or even, as once did | 
happen, a foreigner, three hours would suffice to give to the required 
man all the required power. ‘To Parliament the slavery question 

ight be a frightful political difficulty, but it could be no legal diffi- | 
culty at all. It is as competent to alter the status of a class, or tax | 
slaveholders in the whole of their slave property, as to alter the dis- 
position of property under a new Mortmain law. 

The Westminster Review is full, as usual, of ability marred by a 
doctrinaire harshness and tendency to extreme views. Perhaps those 
defects are in this number a little more perceptible than usual. We 
do not allude to the argument on the Apocalypse, utterly offensive as 
it must be to most Englishmen, for while disagreeing with its con- 
clusions we rather appreciate its outspokenness. ‘There is nothing 
so tiresome as the present habit of wrapping up offensive ideas in 
smooth phrases. If a writer must discuss the Apocalypse, and does 
not believe it to be either divine or wonderful, let him say so plainly, 





| 








same relation to the ‘ Biographie Universelle’ that ‘ Dr. Dilworth’s Spelling-book,’ 
or ‘ Bailey’s Dictionary,’ bears to Bopp’s or Max Miiller’s works on the ‘ Science 
of Language.’” 

Theology must be either true or false. If true, it is just as much 
greater than any other science as eternity is greater than time; if 
false, it is at all events more dangerous than any system of philo- 
sophy ever invented. In either case it must remain the most im- 
portant subject of human thought, and the biography which excluded 
theologians would be about as valuable as that which excluded all 
conquerors and discoverers. We remonstrate against this style of 
remark the more warmly because the just contempt which narrowness 
like this produces, aids above all other obstacles to retard the coming 
era of free but reverent search for truth, Who will listen to Louis 
Blane while he only conceals Proudhon? “ A Visit to the Mormons” 
is a well executed effort to boil down M. Remy’s book into an article, 
and is written with a tolerance which leaves the impression of a bias 
in favour of the Mormons. ‘heocracy is not precisely the form of 
government one would have expected the Westminster Review to 
uphold, but the despotism seems to be sweetened by its anti-Christian 
tendencies. ; 

The “Rival American Confederacies” contains little of special 
novelty, but we may note that the Westminster, as well as the Na- 
tional, believes the danger of a cotton famine overrated. 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


at the Opening of the National Association of Social Science 

Mn, on Wednesday, August 14, 1861. With Notes. By the Right 
Hon. Lord Brougham. (From the “Transactions of the Association.”) 
n: John ‘Murray.—Most of our readers must have read this 
address in its original shape as it appeared in the Times newspaper. 
The ent is a curious one, as showing how very indeterminate the 
oq of “ Social Science” still is even among its foremost promoters. 
Of course if the word social be understood in the largest possible 
sense, there is nothing which relates to the constitution of society that 
will not come within the range of this science. But in that case legal 
science, political science, and all the physical sciences would become 
subordinate to the architectonic science of society, which would thus 
ire to the same eminence as the old universal science, or science of 
being, supposed to be attainable by the old schoolmen_ if not even by 
Plato himself. But if social science is only meant to be the latest 
born of the family of co-ordinate sciences, then it seems to us that 
many subjects are attempted by it which are not properly within its 
scope. From this address we find that law reform, the treatment of 


criminals, and even foreign affairs, are supposed to form branches of 
social science. ‘To us they seem rather to form ore of the science of 
vernment. And if social science confined itself to just those things 


which, though deeply affecting the welfare of society, lie without the 
sphere of laws and institutions, it would, we think, be mapping out 
for itself both a more intelligible and a more useful field of operations. 
Lord Brougham’s remarks, however, upon all the subjects herein suc- 
cessively reviewed are extremely general and cursory, so much so that 
it is difficult to glean any direct expressions of opinion upon any oue 
of them. What there are, however, we will sum up as briefly as pos- 
sible. Lord - mage adheres to his opinion in favour of cheap 
newspapers: saying that the good which they do by their power of 
preventing a monopoly is greater than the evil which they do by their 
outrages on taste. No doubt this is so. But we can scarcely 
e even with one so well qualified to form an_opinion as Lord 
Brougham, that the influence of the Edinburgh and Quarterly has been 
reater since the establishment of other reviews than it was before. 

n the controversy between the English afd Irish convict systems, 
Lord Brougham is decisively for the Irish. He speaks very favourably of 
“the establishment of unions by the working classes, for the purpose 
of sharing in the profits on the goods consumed or used by them,” and 
thinks that the system will have the effect of preventing strikes. 
While speaking on the subject of foreign affairs Lord Brougham took 
occasion to say that he condemned the means by which the kingdom 
of Italy was created as much as he approved the end. He spoke hope- 
fully of Turkey, eulogistically of the iooarel Russia, and of Austria 
he observed, that she alone possessed “ what is absolutely necessary to 
the permanent existence of a free government—an aristocratic body 
independent of the sovereign and the multitude—a class of wealthy 
landowners, not like the Prussian proprietors looking to place and 
patronage.” On the other subjects, such as intemperance, employ- 
ment of women, schools, &c., his Lordship said nothing particular or 
characteristic. 

A Reply to the Observations of the “ Quarterly Review” on the Auto- 
biography of Admiral the Earl of Dundonald. By Marcus. London: 
Bentley.— We always thought that the effort to whitewash the repu- 
tations of Lord Gambier and Lord Ellenborough at the cost of re- 
‘blackening that of Lord Dundonald, was an act much to be regretted. 
Even-handed justice must of course be meted out to all parties. But 
still the offences charged on Lord Dundonald were so wholly different 
both in kind and degree from those imputed to Lords Gambier and 
Ellenborough, that we are almost tempted to say it were better that 
some injustice were done to the two latter, than that any fresh doubt 
should be thrown upon the honour of the brave old Cochrane. How- 
ever wrong, for instance, Lord Ellenborough might have been, his 
error was but one of judgment. Undue harshness in a judge is to be 
deprecated, but it is no crime, and not for a moment to be weighed 
in the balance against downright fraud. But the Quarterly critic 
wrote as if he thought that as much injury was done to Lord Ellen- 
borough by accusing him of excessive severity, as to Lord Dundonald 
by accusing him of knavery. Marcus takes up the cudgel for the 
latter, and wields it with considerable effect. He proves over again 
the accuracy of all Lord Dundonald’s statements concerning the affair 
of the Basque Roads, and vindicates him over again from the charge 
of having tampered with the funds. 

Chambers’s Journal for September.—A very good monthly number 
of this popular periodical. 1t contains the usual mixture of amusing 
short tales and sketches, among which “ ‘Town or Country,” anc 
“Very Extraordinary,” are, perhaps, the two best, with a variety of 
other matter relating more or less to the events of the day, and on 
social and economic subjects. 

Cross Country. By Walter Thornbury, Author of “ British Artists 
from Hogarth to Turner.” London: Sampson Low.— Mr. Thornbury 
States in his preface that the present volume of reprints “ represents 
a = of some ten years in periodicals.” And. according to mo- 
dern fashion, they are now presented collectively to an expectant 
public. From the glimpses of autobiography which we obtain from 
them, we learn that Mr. Thornbury is an old Etonian, a present 
Templar, and devoted to field sports, especially hunting. These 
pursuits he varies by occasional sea of antiquarianism, and by | 
tours through the United Kingdom, and the results of his experience ! 
form the staple of the book before us. Mr. Thornbury writes with | 
great animal spirits, which, however, betray him into occasional in- | 
advertencies, as when he talks approvingly of trapping and shooting 
foxes in a hunting country like Wiltshire—language a little at variance 
with the enthusiasm elsewhere expressed in favour of “a forty minutes’ 
burst,” and the professional tone of his diction whenever he has occa- 
sion to talk of horses. To describe Leighton Buzzard, Berkhamp- 
stead, and Woburn as being in Buckinghamshire is not strictly 
accurate, two of these towns being in Bedfordshire, and the other in 
Hertfordshire. Nor do we very well see how snipes could be shot, 
and salmon killed upon the same day, without some violation of those 
sporting laws with which Mr. Thornbury is so familiar. Surely his 
numerous friends among the landed aristocracy of this realm, with 











whom he is so frequently running down to stay, will stare at these 
passages when they come across them. The scenes in Ireland displa; 
rather a lame attempt at an imitation of Irish wit, as well as of 
brogue ; and, on the whole, we cannot compliment our Etonian friend 
on the diseretion which he showed in republishing these sketches. 

East and West ; or, Once upon a Time. By J. Fraser Corkran. In 
three volumes. Hurst and Blackett.—This is a book of which we 
should wish to speak favourably if we could. ‘The author shows a 
laudable desire to escape from the trammels of conventional fiction. 
The scenes, persons, and events are uncommon; and had the writer 
as much power as he has independence of thought, he would have 
given us a very striking tale. A good deal of the story is occupied 
with Bethnal-green and its old population of silk-weavers, which offer 
almost virgin soil to the literary tare a dha The French revolution 
of 1848 also plays a part in the tale, and the death of the Archbishop 
of Paris at the barricades is one of the incidents described. There 
appear, as far as we can see, to be two morals to the story, which are 
pointed by two harsh and unbending parents, one of whom drives his 
son into a madhouse, and the other into a company of strolling players. 
Mr. Lush, a wealthy city man, has a son of rather unsettled intellect, 
who marries a beautiful lrish peasant-girl, thus disappointing his 
faiher’s more ambitious projects. The father bribes everybody con- 
cerned to spirit away the wife to France; persuades his son that the 
marriage being contracted with a Papist is null, and has the satisfac- 
tion of seeing him go mad in consequence, He, however, recavers 
both his wife and his senses in the course of the three volumes, and a 
child into the bargain, which, however, is killed in Paris. Mr. Elias 
Mathews, a sanctimonious Bethnal-green hypocrite, has a son, Obadiah, 
whom he drives out of his house by harshness. The boy first, as we have 
said, becomes a strolling actor, then a literary man in Paris, and finally, 
like some of the other characters, also disappears into space in the 
most unsatisfactory manner. These are the two main lines along 
which the story travels, but there are plenty of cross roads, and subor- 
dinate incidents, of which we can ad repeat that if they had been 
more skilfully handled we should have liked them better. The book 
as a whole is feeble. Mr. Corkran is unable to work out his own 
conceptions ; his colours are faint and confused, and even his language 
is at times indistinct if not absolutely incorrect]. Hast and West 
might fairly be described as a story without an ending ; for very few 
of the chief personages are accounted for in the last chapters, the 
author seeming to have written on till he had no more to say, and then 
to have left off. 

Clerical Papers by one of our Club, Oxford and London: J. H. and 
J. Parker.—The modesty of the preface which is prefixed to these 
little tracts would disarm criticism, even if they presented more to 
criticize than they do. Without rising to anything either very strikin 
or very forcible, they contain much plain good sense; and no doub 
describe correctly enough some of the more obvious causes of the un- 
popularity of the Chureh of England, and the difficulty which her 
clergy experience in gaining a real hold on their parishioners, The 
first essay on “The Character which most wins its way in Parochial 
Work,” decides that the best plan for a clergyman to pursue with 
regard to dissenters is neither to fight them nor make allies of them, 
but “to go on steadily in his own way.” The second essay, on “The 
Public Ministrations of the Church,” recommends the separation of 
the services, and that more feeling should be thrown into the delive 
of both the liturgy and the lessons. The third essay, on “ Preaching,” 
recommends that in future candidates for holy orders should be in- 
structed in extempore preaching, and contains also some useful hints 
upon subjects for sermons, and the mode of handling them best calcu- 
lated to attract uneducated hearers. In the fourth essay, which is on 
“The Education of the Poor and Parochial Teachers,” the writer 
merely repeats what has often been said before, that we must be care- 
ful to adapt the education of the poor to their real wants, and the 
training of the village schoolmaster to the position which he is destined 
to occupy. He thinks that both of these precautions are too much 
neglected in our educational system, and we are not indisposed to 
agree with him, 

The Oriental Budget. Saunders and Otley.—The name of this useful 
and well-executed periodical is now changed to the Literary Budget. 
It is admirably adapted to keep Indian and colonial readers abreast of 
English literature, and more than fulfils its object of being a month] 
Atheneum. \t contains a literary and a political summary of eae’ 
month, and original articles upon literary subjects, and on such poli- 
tical ones as relate to India and the colonies. Thus a great deal is 
given beyond the reviews of new books, which, however, are careful 
and complete. 

The Post-Revival : a Word of Advice to Workers among the Poor. 
By the Author of “ Christiar Oratory in the First Five Centuries,” 
London: Bell and Daldy.—The practical suggestions contained in 
this little tract would be equally good whether we accept the hypo- 
thesis to which we owe them or not, that is, that after every religious 
“ revival” there comes a period of great mental activity before man- 
kind relapse into their normal torpor. This is the time, says the 
author, in which all great discoveries are made, and this is the time in 
which youcan get nearer to the hearts of the poor than at any other, 
There are, however, two assumptions in his statement, the fallacy of 
which would seem to contract very greatly the sphere within which the 
results of his experience are applicable. The first is the universality 
of religious revivals, whereas, in fact, they are extremely partial. The 
second is the assumption that rural and urban populations are in this 
respect on an —_ footing. But why should we limit the author’s 
suggestions within the boundaries here indicated ? They consist of a 
plan of lectures to be delivered to working men; and of English 
readings to be used in their cottages The history of the Bible, the 
history of the early Church, the laws of health, and some simple 
rules of political economy, are offered as examples of the first: and 
selections from ‘Tennyson, Burns, and Macaulay of the second. The 
advice offered is the result of the author’s own experience, and we 
really cannot see why such lectures and such readings should not be 
just as wholesome for the poor under ordinary circumstances, as while 
still feeling the effects of the so-called “revivals.” It is just on this 
point that the author fails to explain himself, But seeing that the 
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mystery so created does not in the least affect, the pratical utility of 
his hints, we may leave him to settle the “ revival” part of his theory 
in his own way. 





The Example of Christ and the Service of Christ: considered in Three Sermons 
preached before the University of Cambridge, in February, 1861, To which 
are ——Ss a few remarks upon the Present State of Religious Feeling. By 
Francis France, B.D., &c. (Cambridge: Deighton, Bell, and Co.) 

Lectures on the Manuscript Materials of Ancient Trish History. Delivered at the 
Catholic University of Ireland, during the Sessions of 1855 and 1856. By 
Eugene O'Curry, M R.LA., &c. (James Duffy.) 

Epilepsy: its ~*~ toms, Treatment, and Relation to other Chronic Convulsive 
Diseases. By J. Russell Reynolds, M.D., &c. (John Churchill ) 

Sabbath Evening Readings on the New Testament, By the Rev. John Cumming, 
D.D., &c. (Arthur Hall, Virtue, and Co.) 

Memoirs of King Richard the Third, and some of his Contemporaries, With an 
Historical Drama on the Battle of Bosworth. By John Heneage Jesse. 
(Richard Bentley ) 

A Book for a Rainy Day; or, Recollections of the Events of the Years 1766-1833. 
By John Thomas Smith. Third Edition, revised. (Richard Bentley.) 

PAMPHLET. 

By a Manehester Man. Second Edition. 

SERIALS. 


A Guide to Indian Investments, 


New Quarterly Review. 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
No. CVII 
The Popular Science Review. 
The Quarterly Review. 


Edited by the Secretaries. New Series. 


No. 1. 





FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, ocT. 8. 

Bankruptcy Annulled.—William Ronald, Manchester, warehouseman. 

Bankrupts.—Isaac Noah Davis, Brentford, distiller—Josiah Henry Paice, Fenchurch 
street, hosier — William Epworth Tuke, St. Dunstan’s-hill, wine-broker — Henry 
Corke, Tunbridge Wells, tailor—Richard Case, Bethnal-green-road, builder—William 
Edward Neeve Marriott. Swaffham, Norfolk, tailor—Edward Nelson, Birmingham, 
coal dealer—William Oliver Hulbert, Gloucester, tailor—Bernard James Webber, 
Newton Abbot, Devonshire, smith—William Ellisdon, Bradford, Yorkshire, stuff 
merchant—Henry William Jones, Wrexham, draper—William Clough, Birkenhead, 
gailor--Thomas Howard, Ormskirk, Lancashire, earthenware dealer—Joseph Taylor, 
Manchester, grocer. 

Scotch Sequestrations —A. M‘Intyre, Broomielaw, Glasgow, clothier—P. Gardner 
end A. Lindsay, millwrights, Stirling—J. Nicolson, Kyleakin, Island of Skye, mer- 
echant—W, Dallas, Newton of Cawdor, merchant—H. Parnell, Dumbarton, joiner. 

FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, ocr. 11], 

Bankruptcy Annulled.—Edward William Camnon, Croydon, auctioneer. 

Bankrupts. — Frank Judd, Charing-cross, tobacconist — William Henry Child, 
Brighton, builder—Robert Wade, Devonshire-terrace, Notting-hill, grocer and tea- 
dealer—William Henry Culverhouse, Bunhill-row, Finsbury, manufacturing joiner 
—Gustavus Frederick Rauch, Huggin-lane, City, warehouseman—William Bond, 
Bristol, victualler, engineer, and iron founder—William Mercer, Rossett, Denbigh- 
shire, brewer and maltster. 


PARTH. 
On Saturday, the 5th inst., at Palazzo Serlupi, Rome, Cecilia Marchesa Serlupi, 
daughter of the late Sir James Fitzgerald, Bart., of a son and heir. 


MARRIAGES. 

On the 19th ult,, at St. Mary’s Cathedral, Hamilton, C. W., John George Daly, 
Esq., son of Sir Dominick Daly, Governor of South Australia, to Mary Stuart, 
daughter of Sir Allan MeNab, Bart., of Dandarn. 

On the 26th ult., at Twickenham Church, by the Rev. Professor Jowett, assisted 
by the Hon. and Rev. Robert Henley, R. B. D. Morier, Attaché to H.M.’s Legation 
at Berlin, to Alice, second daughter of Lieut.-General the Right Hon. J. and Lady 
Alice Peel. 

On the 3rd inst., at St. Andrew's, Kingswood, Surrey, by the Rev. Canon Nepean, 
Chaplain in Ordinary to Her Majesty, the Rev. William R. Astley Cooper, second 
son of Sir Astley Paston Cooper, Bart., to Elizabeth, second daughter of Captain 
Evan Nepean, R.N. 

On the 3rd inst., at St. George’s Hanover-square, by the Rev. Edmund Mortlock, 
B.D., Dudley, Viscount Sandon, eldest son of the Earl of Harrowby, K.G,, to the 
Lady Mary Frances Cecil, eldest daughter of the Marquis of Exeter, K.G., and the 
Marchioness of Exeter. 

On Tuesday, the 8th inst., at St. Mary’s Roman Catholie Church, Edinburgh, and 
afterwards at St. Paul’s Episcopal Chureh, Major the Hon. James C. Dormer, second 
son of the Lord Dormer, to Ella Frances Catherine, only daughter of Sir Archibald 
Alison Bart., and widow of the late Robert Cutlar Fergusson, Esq., of Craigdarroch 
and Orroland, N.B. 

DEATHS. 


On the 28th ult., at St. Germain-en-Laye, Lady Harriet Catherine Williams, relict 
of the late Sir John Williams, Knight, one of the Justices of Her Majesty's Court of 
Queen's Bench, 

On the 28th ult., at Baden-Baden, Evelyn Anna Frances, eldest daughter of Lord 
and Lady Augustus Loftus, aged thirteen years and nine months. 

On the 2nd inst., at Bath, Rear-Admiral William P. Stanley, aged seventy-seven. 

On the 5th inst., at King-street, St. James's, the Hon, Edward Gardner, fifth son 
of Alan, Ist Lord Gardner, aged seventy-seven 

On the 5th inst., at Merton College, Oxford, Mary Amelia Frances, eldest daughter 
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& per Cent Consols 
Ditto for Account..... 
3 per Cents Reduced 
New 3 per Cents .... 
Annuities 1880 .. 
Annuities 1835 ., 






[October 12, 1861. 
PRICES CURRENT. 22 
TISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
Friday. | 


Friday. 





- {Bank Stock, 10 per Cent............ 
A India Stock, 10} per Cent 

“903 

90§ {Exchequer Bonds, 500/..... 
|India Bonds, 4 per Cent.. 





Exchequer Bills, 2d. per diem .””| 





FOREIGN FUNDS 


(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.. 
AustriaN.......ccccccscerssrseees 


Sp. Ct.) ——— | Fremeh..........cccccscessceccees 











Belgian ......... aida — /|Mexican.. 
Ditto 24 — /|Peruvian.... 
Brazilian...... eccecsccossees — | — /|Portuguese 5 
Buenos Ayres.... — (Russian ...... oun 
ChiliaN ......eereeereeees - Sardinian. 












Spanish .............. 
Ditto New Deferred. 
Ditto Passive ..... 

Turkish ..... 
—f. —c.' Venezuela.. 











RAILWwaYs— 
Bristol and Exeter.. 
Caledonian 





Great Northern ... 





EE, nccencesnnsapaotesens 
North British ............++ 
North-Eastern—Y ork .. 


Scottish Central........... 
Scottish Midland ........ 


Eastern of France 
East Indian.............. 


MINES— 

Australian ..... 
Brazilian Imper 
Ditto St. John del Re 
Cobre Copper.......... 
Rhymney Iron 


Proprietors’ Capital 
TRUS ccocosconccvccsessceve 
Public Deposits* 
Other Deposits 








of Robert Bullock Marsham, Esq., D.C.L., W arden of Merton College, and Lady 
Carmichee! Anstruther. 


Chester and Holyhead. 

Eastern Counties ........ 
Edinburgh and Glasgow.... 
Glasgow and South-Western.. 


Great South. and We e st. “Treland 
Great Western ............ 
Lancashire and Yorkshire 
Lancaster and Carlisle .. 
Lond., Brighton, & South Co: 
London and Blackwall ..... 
London and North-Western.... 914 
London and South-Western ... 93 

Manchester,Sheftield & Lincoln 


Midland Gt. Western (Ireland) | 
North-Eastern—Berwick 


Oxford, Wor.& Wolv echampton| 








South-Eastern and Dover 


Geelong and Melbourne . 
Grand Trunk of Canada. 
Great Indian Peninsular. 
Great Western of Canada 
Paris and Lyons ....... 


Notes issued ........cccscesesseeeee£ 28,027,770 | Government Debt . 


esevevee £14,55 








Seven Days and other Bills... 


SHARES 


(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
| 


























































ANKS— 
eeccceseoes — Australasian ..... aunt 
-| 1044 British North ‘Ame ° 
| 534 | City ... | 
on | 53 7 eytemtactticle ae eccccces 384 
| Commercial of London . | cn 
| om Engl. Scottish & Austral. Chrtd. uv 
} 1103 | London | = 
— | London and C ounty ecencoccecoesce | 85 
eoece 693 | Lond. Chrtd. Bank of Australia! 24 
| 103 London Joint Stoek........ 3K 
| — London and Westminster 68 
ast; 1144 | National Bank ......... — 
«| 57% | National Provincial . —~ 
|} New South Wales.... — 
| Oriental .........002s000 5g 
| Ottoman ...... —_— 
poeensenes 124f | Provincial of Ireland . e 
— South Australia ....... -| 3 
—— ecece 61 Union of Australia . 3 
| 100 | Union of London .,.......:cc0s00 27 
pesnenneed 90. Unity .. — 
— |Docxs— 
aceinaeepe — East and West India .............) —« 
| =—— | London ......... eceeee ° 61 
: St. Katharine — 
Victoria 96} 
eneaegenee MIscELLANEOUS— 
Australian cone « en a 
} British American Land . — 
| Canada.. piecsientell ta 
° | Crystal Palace | 36 
abana | Electric Telegraph | 95s 
| | General Steam ..... — 
- 1, | London Discount — 
— | National Discount... 4h 
— Peninsular and Oriental § | 6 
—- Royal Mail Steam..... — 
me South Australian =| oa 








BANK OF ENGLAND. 


An Account, pursuant to the 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the Week ending 
on Wednesday, the 25th day of September, 1861. 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 





| Other Securities ....... 
Gold Coin and Bullion ......... 
Silver Bullion ......cccccsscssevees 


13,377, ‘710 








£28,027,770 | £28,027,770 

BANKING DEPARTMENT. 

53,000 | Government Securities (inclu- 
ding Dead Weight Annuity =: 733,123 

eee 17,440,863 

cece Sen AN) 


3,814,693 
4,893,914 
12,028,835 


Other Securities 
Notes 











742,678 | Gold and Silver Coin ............ 763,749 
£36,033,120 | £36,033,120 


* Including Exchequer, Saving-Banks, Commissioners of National Debt, 


and Dividend Account. 








OYAL LYCEUM THEATRE.—| 
) GRAND EXTRA NIGHT.—TIETJENS and GIUGLINT, 
for ONE NIGHT ONLY.—SATURDAY, Oct. 19, IL TROVATORE, 





y ING’S COLLEGE, 

EVENING CLASSES will commence on MONDAY, October 
| 14, in Divinity, Latin, Greek, English, Mathematics, French, Ger- 
with ~ following powerful cast: --Mdlles. Tietjens, Caradori; | man, Italien, Dutch, "Spanish, and several other subjects. A Pro- 





rst appearance in Englan¢), Bossi, and Giuglini. | speetus will be seut on application to J. W. Canningham, Esq., 


Conductor—Signor ARDITI. 
Private Boxes (four persons), 14, 2, and 3 guineas; Orchestra 
Stalls, 10s. 6d. ; Balcony Dress Circle. 7s. 6d.; Upper Dress Cirele, 5s. 
Box-office opens Oct. 14, oe the mean time places may be secured | 
by addressing the Secretary, Stage-door, Lyeeum. 
Monday, Oct. 21, First Performance at Liverpool. 
Monday, Oct.28 do. do. Glasgow. 
Mondays, Nov. 4, do. do, Ediubargh. 


postage stamps. 





HE BEST AND ¢ 





~ See at liga aaa . as useful Tea, 28. Sd., 2s. 10d., 3s., 
OYAL ST. JAMES'S THEATRE, | %,}0% 254 4s. Fore comes 
) Under the Management of Mer Alfred Wigan. ape re 
‘ en and during the week, A COZY COUPLE, Mr. G. ~ 
ng: Mr. and Mrs. Frank Matthews. A SCRAP OF PAVER. | Cipht Se SS Sant ae 
Mee Aiea Wigan, Dewar, G. Belmore, Ashley, Miss Herbert, Miss | 7 
Rainsforth, Miss E. Romer, and Mrs. Alfred Wigan. To couclude | aeememeens 
with DONE ON BOTH SIDES. Mr. G. Vining. J. Robins, Mr. 
ont in. Prank Matthews. Commence at Sayan Seven. | 


\HE HANOVER- SQU ARE ROOMS | 
(THE QUEEN'S CONCERT ROOMS) are undergoing a 

thorough Restoration and Redecoration, and wil! shortly be opened 

Concerts, Balls, Public Meetings. &c., as heretofore. The 








The delicious aroma, grateful 


—The Basement md Vaults may be engaged by a 
Wine or other Merchant for Warehousing purpo-es 
Enquiries to ~ Co to Messrs. peepee veesy and Co., 
New rest. Regent-street, W.; or to Messrs. FosTer 
and Co., 44, Pall | Natt Ww. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS. — Yv ITIATED | 


Birk. —The present o=-' Close weather is productive of 

ditious d which, when neglectet, Induces | Exclusively Used in 

fever. Holloway's Pills are the best regulators of the liver, and | and Her Majesty's Laundres: 

their chenpness placés them within the ensy rench of all. They | 

everchse the most absolate purifying power over the blood and all | 

the secretions, and wonderfully improve the appetite. They like- | 
wise strengthen the on and restore the tah and natural action 
to = the digestive %, without fretting or weakening the 

wage They effectually prevent all flatalency and erioing. No- 

thing ever equals Holloway ‘s Pifls for warding off, or curing, the 














the Finest Starch 
When you 


Bee that you get it, as inferior 


aladies so alent and dangerous at the change of pea- 
tons. y happily ti body ana and miud, ! 


impatt health to 





Pure Coffees, Is, 
value of 40s. sent carriage-free } 
| oe any railway station or market town in England. A price-current 


————— 


| “JaMEs Erps, Homeopathic Chemist, London.” 
Ib. packets, at 1s. 6d. per lo., by Grocers, ——— 


Kivg’s College, London, and a detailed Syllabus on receipt of three 


R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 


CHE APEST TEAS 





and COFFEES in England are to be obtained of PHILLIPS 
and CO,, Tea Merchants, 8, King William-street, City, Good strong 


and 4s.: 


rich Souchong, 3s, 8d., 
Is. 2d., 6« 


Is. 3d., Is. 4d., 1s. 6d., 


All goods carriage-free within 


A MOST DESIRABLE BREAKFAST BEVERAGE. 


? 
K ae 3 8’s 
ne called Epps's 


Cc 0 CO A! 


Homeopathic Cocoa). 


smoothness, and imvigoratine 


wer of this tion, have procured its general adoption as 
Siatl will in future be available for Sabbath Services | bape a siraGle OS ehien be me as ; - © 


Each packet is labelled 
Pb. , §lb., and 


aS IELD PATENT STARCH, 
Used in the Royal Laundry 
HE LADIES are "respectiully informed 
that this Starch is 
i —% Royal Laund: 


ry, 
«, that although she has tried 
rehes, 


Vheaten, Rice, and oer Powder Sta 
she has found none of them equal to the GL ENFIELD, which is 


she ever used. 
ask for 


GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 


kinds are often substituted. 


WOTHBRSPOON and Co., Glasgow and London. 


LONDON.—The | ¢ 


“AUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS 


Beg to caution the Public against Spurious Imitations of 
their world-renowned 
| WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
Purchasers should ask for LEA AND PERRINS' SAUCE, 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs to be 
“ THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE.” 


*,* a Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, Wor- 
ceste r, Messrs. CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, &c. &c., and by 
| Grocers and Oilmen universally. 


aI INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID 


MAGNESIA has been during twenty-five years, emphatically 
sanctioned by the Medical Profession, and universally accepted 
by the Public, as the best remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, 

eartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indigestion, and as a 
Aperient for delicate constitutions, more especially for Ladies and 
Children. Combined with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it forms 
an agreeable Effervescing Draught, in which its Aperient qualities 
are much increased. During hot seasons, and in hot climates, 
the regular use of this simple and elegant remedy has been found 
highly beneficial. Manufactured (with the utmost attention to 
strength and purity) by DINNEFORD and Co., 172, New Bond- 
street, London ; awd sold by all respectable Chemists throughout 
the Empire. 











M R. HOWARD, SURGEON DENTIST, 





52. Fleet street, has introduced an ENTIRELY NEW DE- 
| SCRIPTION OF ARTIFICIAL TEETH, fixed without SPRINGS 
| wires, or ligatures. They so perfectly resemble the natural teeth 
| as not to be distinguished from the origmals by the closest obserrer ; 

they will never change colour or decay, and will be found superior 
to any teeth before used. This me ethod does not require the extrac- 
tion of roots, or any painfal ope’ ration, and will support and pro- 
serve teeth that are loose, and is guaranteed to restore articulation 
| and mastication, Decayed teeth rendered sound and useful in mas- 
tication. . Fleet-street.—At home from 10 till 5. 
rc OD AT . Al PT 
1 R. RICORD’S ESSENCE OF LIFE 
j restores manhood to the most shattered constitutions in 
| four weeks. Failure is impossible. Its effects are permanent. 
consultation necessary.—Seld in cases, with full instructions, at 
1ls., or four quantities for 338., sent anywhere, carefully packed, 
on receipt of rem? #ttance or post-office order.—Sole agent in oD, 
| PROUT, 229, Strand. Entered at Stationers’ Hall. 
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Vv. R. 
CONTRACTS. 


a a 
A Commissariat, South Camp, Aldershot, 
Jetober 10, 1861, 
will be received at this ‘Cane till noon on Monday, 
November 4 next, from persons who may be willing to enter into 
contracts to supply 
FLOUR FOR HOSPITAL BREAD, 
tities as may be required, from December 1, 1861, to 
Mey - fee, for the use of Her Majesty's Land Forces stationed at 
ALDERSHOT CAMP, 
And within the Command. 
of Tender, and conditions of Contract, may be obtained 
on application at this office, by letter or in person, between the 


4 o'clock, 
ay a oie printed forms must be properly filled up and 


ed, Med delivered at this office, under closed envelope marked 
nen outside, “ Tender for Flour for Hospital Bread,’ and no 


Yender will be noticed unless made on Forms obtained from this 


) 
ALFRED SALWEY, Deputy Commissary-General. 


7 ae 
CONTRACT 


A RMY 
Comuntesaring, South Coe Aldershot, 
ctober 10, 18t 
Tenders will be received at this be until noon on Monday, 
November 4, 1861, _— persons who may be willing to euter into 
contracts to 


” PLOUR AND MEAT, 
in such quantities as may be required, from December 1, 1861, to 
May 31, 1862, for the use of Her Majesty's Land Forces at 


ALDERSHOT CAMP, 
And within the Command. 

Separate Tenders are required for Flour and for Meat. 

Forms of Tender and conditions of Contract may be obtained on 

application at this office, by letter or in persou, between the hours 
af 0 and 4 o'clock. 

Tenders on the printed forms must be properly filled up and 
signed, and delivered at this office, under closed envelope, marked 
on the outside “Tender for Commissariat Supplies,” and no 
Tender will be noticed unless made ou Forms obtained trom this 
office. (Signed) 

ALFRED SALWEY, Deputy Commissary-General. 

A RMY 

Commissariat, South C — Aldershot, 
October 10, 186 

Sealed Tenders will be received at this office until noon on 
Thursday, November 7, next, from persons who may be willing to 
enter into contract for the supply of 

PAILLASSE STRAW, 

AND STRAW FOR ROYAL ENGINEER SERVICE, 
in such quantities as may be required from December 1, 1841, to 
November 30, 1862, for the use of Her Majesty's Land Forces 

ationed 


a 
ALDERSHOT CAMP, 
And within the Command. 

Printed Forms of Tender, together with the conditions of Con- 
tract, may be ob on application at this office between the 
hours of 10 aad 4 o'clock, where every information which may 
be required on the subject will be turnished. 

The Tenders must be made on the printed forms which should 
be properly filled up and signed, and delivered under sealed en- 
velope a the above-mentioned office, marked outside “ Tender for 
Army Supplies,” before noon on the Jon proximo 

No Tender will be notes unless made on Forms obtained from 
the office. (Sig 

ALFRED aALw EY, eral Commisse 1 tnameaened 
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rPHE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 


SOCIETY (4.D. 1534), 39, King-street, Cheapside, E.C., 


ion. 
Capital, from Premiums only, 395, 000/, 
Tcome 70,000. Assurances 1 ,600,000/. 
Bonuses average 24 per cent. per aunum on sum assured. 
Profits divided yearly and begin on second premium. 
‘lwenty-seventh ual Report and Accounts may be had. 
CHARLES INGALL, Actuary. 











7 to); rt 
OUTH AUSTRALIAN BAN ‘KING 
COMPANY.—(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.) 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon Adelaide, Port 
Adelaide, Gawler, Robe, and Wallaroo. Approved drafts nego- 
tiated and sent for collection. Every description of Banking busi- 
ness conducted direct with Victoria and New South Wales through 
os © one Be 's Agents. 
Broad-street, E.C. 
WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 


A WELCOME ANNOUNCEMENT. 
7| MOSES and SON beg respectfully to 


ade acquaint the public that they have made preparations, on 
un ly large scale, fr the AUTUMN and WINTER 
Seasons, Their stock of OVEKCOAIS comprises every modern 
style in all kinds of seasonable and serviceable materials, with the 
latest improvements in workmanship. The Lversiey, Chestertield, 
and Shelbume re overcoats are particularly recommended. 

Their general stock incluces every description of attire for all 
Classes, all ages, and all ocoupations; the articles are too numerous 
to particularwze, but may be gathered from their several trades of : 

MERCHANT TaILORs, HABIT MAKERS, WOOLLEN DRAPERS, 
HAaTTERS, Hosizers, BoOr AND Suoce MAKERS, AND GENEKAL 

OUTFITTERS 

Their BESPOKE CLOTHING Department is too important a 
branch of their business to be passed over without a special notice. 
It offers a perfect fit, combined with the most faxhiovable and 
comfortable styles, and the most elegant workmanship. 

ES and SON need scarcely remind the public that in 

department of all their establishments the HIGHES: 

DEGRER OF EXCELLENCE is associated with PRICES THE 
MOsT MODERATE. 

Any article not enn of will be exchanged or the money 
returne 

Rules for self-measurement and lists of prices post free. 

E. MOSES and BUN’S establishments are closed every Friday 
evening at sunset till etd evening at sunset, when ‘business 
is resumed until Eleven o'clock 

E. MOSES AND SON, 

. London Houses : 

City Establishment—Corner of Minories and Aldgate, 

56, la7, Minories; 8}, 84, 8%, 86, Aldgate. 
Oxford-street Branch—New Oxford-strect, corner of Hart-st 

7, 508, New Oxford-sireet ; 1, 2, 3, Hart-street. 
Tottenham-court-road Soont—C orner of Tottenham-court-road 

nd Euston-road, 
137, 138, Tottenham-court- road; 233, Euston-road, 
Country Establishments : 
Bradford, Semnaninn, and Fargate, Sheffield. 

N.B.—Our Celebrated “INDISPENSABLE SUIT,” ads apted 

equally for Walking, Riding, Travelling, or Business, may be had 


in @ large variety of bie and fashionable materials, from 
Ws. to 70s. ’ 


154, 155, 





street, 








ai 
HIRTS.—U nequa alled for Quality aud 
accuracy of fit, Sizes or measures registered for future orders 

and F AMILY HOSLERY in stockings, socks, vests, and drawers, of 
the best ds and newest styles, in every material fur the 


Scasen. 
POPE and PLANTE, 
4, Waterloo-piace, Pall Mall, London, S.W. 





THE COMMERCIAL 


UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Temporary Offces.—34, GRACECHURCH STREET, B.C. 
Capital £2.500,000. in 50,000 shares of £50 each, 
with power to increase to £5,000,000. 


Directors 
HENRY WM. PEEK, Esq. (Peek Brothers, and Co.), Chairman. 
HENRY TROWER, Esq (Trowers and Lawson), Vice-Chairman, 
Jeremiah Colman, Esq, (J. and J. Colman). 
Charles Curling, Esq (Charles Curling and Co.) 
Edwin Fox, Esq. (Halliday, Fox, and Co.), 
Henry Ghian, (late of yee 39, Euston-square . 
Nehemiah Griffiths, Exq. (NG ns. Tate, and Fisher). 
Samuel Hansou, Esq. (Samuel Hans «i Son), 
George Harker, Esq. (G. Harker and € 
Frederick William Harris, Esq. (Dix 
Smith Harrison, Esq. (Harrisons a 
David Hart, Esq. (Lemon Hart and Son 
Francis Hicks, Esq. (Thomas and Francis Hic ks). 
Jobn Hodgson, Esq. (Grant, Hodgson, and Co.). 
John Hamphery, Jun., Esq. (Humphery and Son). 
Moss Joshua, Faq - Joshua Brothers and Co.). 
Willian: ' cask. . Eastcheap. 
William Lee, Esq ,M.P. (Lee, Son, and Smith). 
Mr. Sheriff Lusk (A. Lusk and Co.) 
Jobn Kobert Thomson, Jun., Esq. (J. R. Thomson and Co.) 
Joseph Underwood, Esq. (tilts & and Underwood). 
John Kemp Welch, Esq. (Orlando Jones and Co.). 
MaNaGER—HENRY THOMSON, Esq. 
AUDITORS. 
William Barton Ford, Esq. 
Alexander Bim, Esq. 
Jobu Pasman Tate, Esq. 
BAaNKEKS—The London and County Bank. 
. SOLICITORS —Mesers. Marten, Thomas, and Hollams, Mincing- 
jane. 











THE DIRECTORS are prepared to accept proposals for Five In- 
surance on ali descreptions of pro, 

‘THE TARIFF tor London mercantile business has been adjusted ov 
the p @ classification, thus adopting the plan that Eac a 
CLASS OF GOODS SHOULD BE CHARGED A PREMIUM PROPO. 
TIONATE TO THE RISK. 





 Virectors, in deciding upon this tarif, have endeavoured faith- | 


fully to fulfil the wishes of the mercantide community, expressed 
at the influential meeting held at the Mansion-house on the 25th July 
last, 
them to carry out THE SYSTEM OF RATING ON A CLASSIFICATION 
OF GOODS. 

The Directors will, at the erpiration five years, RETURN TO 
INSURERS A PER-CE\TAGE UPON THE PROFITS OF THE FIRE 
BUSINESs, 

URDINARY INSURANCES TAKEN AT THE USUAL BATES. 





4 commission will be allowed to SOLICITORS and AGENTS intro- | 


ducing business. 
FORMS OF PROPOSAL and all INFORMATION can be obtained at 
the TEMPORAKY OFFICES OF THe ComMPANY, 34, Gracechurch- 


street, EC. 
Sept. 30, 1861. 





GREAT BRITAIN MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 8OCIETY. 
TOTICE OF 
hereby given that the BUSINESS of the 

has been REMOVED from No M4, Waterloo- 
aud more eligible premises, No. 101, - APSIL 


EC, 
. L. LAWSON, Secretary. 
ss secmmnaneasad 186], 
( UEEN INSU RANC E 

83, King William-street, E.C. 
Chief Office, in Liverpool. 


Lendon Office, 
Fire and Life Insurances of every description effected. 
Fire Policies falling due at MICHAELMAS (29th September), 
should be renewed on or before the 14th Oc tober nex 
W. #. CLARE HUGH, p eens. 






e to their new 


ESTABLISHED 1838. 
LBERT MEDICAL and FAMILY EN- 
DOWMENT LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
r 5 A ma wena? aad 42, New Bridge-street, 


Branch Offices—At Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, Agra, and Hong 
Kong, with agencies througheut the U nited Kingdom. 


POSITION, INCOME, AND PROGRESS OF THE COMIANY. 






The ac . £650,000 
The 500,000 
The annua) income from life premiums exceeds - 250,000 


The policy claims and bonuses paid vo claimants about ... 1,000,000 


The new business is progressing at the rate of about £30,000 
per annum 

The Company transacts the following description of business :— 
Life Assurance on Healthy and Diseased Lives, Annuities and En- 
dowments of all kinds, India Risk Assurances, avd Guarantee 
business ; aud confers upon Insurers great facilities and advan- 
tages, coupled with pertect security. 

Special and peculiar features have been adopted, in order to ren 
der the Company's Volicies additionally valuable as securitics, and 
to offer to the insured means whereby their Policies may be saved 
from forfeiture, 

Prospectuses, forms of proposals for Assurances, and oe 
information, be obtained ow Pp plication to any of the Bociet 
Agents; or to the Secretary, at 7, Waterloo-place, Loudon, 8. 
to whom epplications on agencies in places pot efficiently repre- 
sented may be ad 








C, DOUGLAS SINGER, Secretary, 





COMPANY, 

This Company offers the security of a CAPITAL of 400,000!. and 
the advantages of moderate rates. 

The last Bonus was in 1359, the next will be in 1964. 

Claus within the days of grace paid by this Company. 

NO EXTRA PREMIUM POR VOLUNTERRS. 

This Company's Policies sure against ACUI VENT or DISEASE 
totally incapacitating the insured, for a smal) extra premium. 

Sums of money may be deposited at interest, for fixed periods, 
upon terms of Special arrangement. Prospectuses and Forms by 
einen to the HEAD Orrice—365, ——- London, 


N U DIE’ Ss. SELECT LIBRARY. _—All 
the best Works of the Present Season, and of 
the past thirty years are in circulation at this extensive 
Library, and may be obtained by every Subscriber of 
One Guinea per annum, and by all First-class Country 
Subscribers of Three Guineas, and upwards 
Prospectuses will be forwarded, postage free, on 
application. 
Chantes Epwarp Meprr, 
don; Cross-street, Manchester; 
mingham. 


] OOKS and MUSIC.—A CAT ALOGUE 

of Ancient, Rere, and Curious, will be READY 
ina FEW DAYS. The nobility and gentry can have it 
forwarded on honouring the publisher with their names, 
&c.—C. LUNSDALE, 26, Old Bond-strest. 


New Oxford-street, Lon- 
and New-street, Bir- 





On Tuesday, October 15, price 38., Svo, 
‘EASONING FOR A SEASONER ; 
& or, The New Gradus ad Parnassum. A Satire. 
By BRUOK B, STEVENS, 
Tuieyee and Co., 60, Paternoster-row. 


COMPANY. | 


nd trust that they will receive such support as will enable | 


| 


REMOVAL.—Notice is | 


ove SOCTETY | 


XIII. 


THe 


Te QUARTERLY REVIEW. No. 
CCXX., is published THIS DAY. 
CONTENTS: 
I. Shelley's Life and Character. 
II. Life, Enterprise, and Peril in Coal Mines. 
. The Lmmutability of the Laws of Nature. 
1V. Newton as a Scientific Discoverer. 
V. Growth of English Poetry. 
. Platarch. 
. Education of the Poor. 
. Alexis de Tocqueville. 
IX. Adjustment of the Church Rate Question. 
Joun Murray, Albemarie-street. 


EDINBURGH REVIEW. No. 
Will be published on WEDNESDAY 





CCXXAIL. 
XT 


CONTENTS: 

I. Lord Macaulay's History of England, Vol. Y. 
Il. Montalembert's Monks of the West. 
. Lavergne’s Agriculture of France. 
1V. O'Donoghue’s Memoirs of the O'Briens. 

V. Cunningham's Church History of Scotland. 
. The Story of Burnt Njal. 
Il. English Jurisprudence, 
Thiers’ Revolution of the Hundred Days. 
The Works of Elizabeth Browning Barrett. 
X. Dr. Hessey's Bampton Lectures. 
. The Disunion of America. 

Note on Education Minute. 
London : Loxa) MAN & Co. Edinburgh : 4. & C. Back 


Just ‘published, 


1 he MUSEUM. A Quarterly Magazine 
of Education, Literature, and Science. 
1. Ragged Schools. 
ll, Primary Education in Prussia, By J. pAtoxr.t, 
‘ lL. 
The Conversational Element in the Study of Lan- 
guages, By Professor Blackie. 
IV. The Revised Code 
V. The Aims of Public School Education, By the Rev. 
W. Farrar, M.A 
VI. The Princ iples of Education applied to the Teaching 
of Geography. By RK. Duxxine. 
I. Report of the Privy Council on Education, 
Simon 8S. Laurip, A.M, 
| VU. ones in Common Schools, 
iD 


il. 


v1 By 


By Cur, Dresser, 


IX. Waste of Y eee Power. 
SON, 
X. The py ‘Science Association: 
land. By Isa Craic. 
XI. Current Literature. 
XI. Reviews :— . 
1. Newman's Homeric Translation in Theory 
and Practice. 2. Calderwood's Philosephy of the 
Jnfinite. 3. Arnott’s Survey of Human Progress; 
Spencer's Education, Intellectual, Moral, and 
Physical, 4. D'Orsey's Study of the English Lan- 
guage an essential part of a Universily Course. 
Notices of Books, 
XIV. Betroapect of the Quarter :— 
1. ee vy yt 


By Tuomas Morri- 


Education in Ire- 


National Eduea- 


tion . The Social Sc + hy tae. 4 h- 
tellige nee. 5. Foreign Notes. 6. Science and 
Art. 7. Appointments. 


, London: Epwarp Staxroxp, 6, Charing-crose; Edin- 
burgh: James Goxpon, 51, Hanover-street. 





IN THE PRESS.—NEW POCKET BOOK, 


| PEE CHU RCHMAN’S POCKET BOOK, 


5 POR THE YEAR OF OUR LORD 1862. 

Containing a Diary—Keferences to the Lessons of each 
Day—Cash Accont, &c., &c., and a great amouht of in- 
formation on matters generally interesting to Church- 





} men 


| 


W: ATERLOO L IFE : SSURAN | 


| and at the Author's LLECTRO-CMBMICAL 


| Paper Flowers, with 15 


Price TWO SHILLINGS. 
FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOW- 
Derosirortes :—London: 77, Great Queen- 
street, Lincoln’s Inn-tields, W.©.; 4, Royal Exchange. 
| E.C.; 16, Hanover-street, Hanover-square, W.; and by 
all Bookse sllers. 


pus QU KEN , of Saturday, October 12th, 

contains, amongst other illustrations, A Dale- 
carlian Mother taking her Child to be Baptized—The 
First Prizes at the Great Dog Show—The Princess Mary 
| of Cambridge—Portrait of the Earl of Eglinton—An 
| Ilustration of the * Female Labour” Question—Danciag 
at Sydpey—Mary Queen of Scots. 
Two SurrLeMeyts, 

containing directions for 
illustrations of the various 
tools required, and diagrams of the different petals, 
&c., of a Rose —Mat or Footstool in Braiding and Velvet 
Appliqué—Antimacassar in Venetian Embroidery, on 
Muslin and Net. 

1l.—Bengal Rose, printed in colours, designed to 
Illustrate the Art of Making Paper Fowers. 

To be had of all Booksellers, and from the Office on 
receipt of six stamps. 

London: 248, Strand, W.C, 


SOCIETY 
LEDGE 


1.—Four pages, 


EDU ‘CTION IN PRICE OF THE 

ATHEN £UM.—The proprietors, taking advan- 

tage of the Abolition of the Paper Duty, have resolwed 

that from this day the price shall be REDUCED 3O 
E. 








THBEEr E NC 
Now ready, price 2s. ‘¢4., 
N ADAME CAPLIN’S Large and Beau- 
i tifully Illustrated WORK on HEALTH and 
BEAUTY, or Corsets and Clothing adapted to the 
Human Body, By the same Author, WOMAN AND 
HER WANTS, Price 1s. 
Dartow ant Co., Holborn-hill; and from the Author, 
‘8, Berners- street, Oxford-street, W. 
a RADICAL cunts BY ELRCTRICETY, 
Just published, 8vo, of 
DXTRACTS” FROM "DRO CAPLIN’S 
1 CASE-BOOK. Containing the I stem 


in Opposition to the Usual Mede of Practice, —y the Ratiouale of 
Pitty -six Cases.—To ve hed at H. Bailiiere's, 219, 
Basu Estahlishaent, 9, 





York-place, Baker-street, 
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New and Cheaper Edition, One Vol., 6s., 
ADEMOISELLE MORI: a Tale of 
Modern Rome. 
London: Parker, Soy, and Bourn, West Strand. 





This Day, Second Edition, Demy 8vo, 9s. 


eo ON REPRESEN- 
TATIVE GOVERNMENT. By JOHN STUART 
MILL, 


London: Parker, Son, and Bourn, West Strand. 





EVOLUTIONS IN ENGLISH HIS- 
TORY. By ROBERT VAUGHAN, D.D. 
The First Volume, Revolutions of Race. 8vo, 15s. 
The Second Volume, Revoluti in Religé: 8vo, 
lds. 
London: Parker, Son, and Bourn, West Strand. 











This Day, Vols. V. and VI., 8vo, 28s., of the 
ISTORY OF ENGLAND, containing 
the Reigns of Edward VI. and Mary. By 
JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE, 
The Second Edition, Revised, of Volumes I. to IV., 
containing the Reign of Henry VIIL. £2 14s. 
London: Parker, Son, and Bourn, West Strand. 


Post 8vo, 9s., Second Series of 
HE RECREATIONS OF A COUNTRY 
PARSON. Essays Consolatory, £sthetical, Moral, 
Social, and Domestic. A Selection from the Contri- 
butions of A. K. H. B. to Fraser’s Magazine. 

London: Parker, Son, and Boury, West Strand. 
This day, Second and Cheaper Edition, 4s. 6d., 
WORD AND GOWN. By the Author 

of ‘*‘ Guy Livingstone.” 
Ry the same Author, Third Edition, 9s., 
GUY LIVINGSTONE; or, THOROUGH. 


London: Parker, Soy, and Boury, West Strand. 





Seventh and Cheaper Edition, 2s. 6d., 
SSAYS WRITTEN IN THE 
INTERVALS OF BUSINESS. 
By the same Author, 
COMPANIONS OF MY SOLITUDE. 
Fifth Edition, 3s, 6d. 
London: Parker, Son, and Bourn, West Strand, 


Now ready, in 8vo, price 2s. 6d, sewed, 
RESUS, KING of LYDIA: a Tragedy, 
in Five Acts. By MAJOR RICHARDS. Second 

ition, revised by the Author. 
London. Lonemay, Green, and Co., Paternoster-row. 





Just published, in post 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 
EMOIR OF BARON LARREY, 


Surgeon-in-Chief of the Grande Armée. From 
the French. 
London: Henry Rensuaw, 356, Strand. 


D£ PORQUET’S STANDARD 





FRENCH BOOKS: 
DE PORQUET'S FIRST FRENCH READING-BOOK ; 
or, Lives of Celebrated Children. With Explana- 


oF, Notes. 2s. 6d. 
PARISIAN SPELLING-BOOK. 2s. 6d. 
ate “Seeman to PARISIAN PHRASEOLOGY. 


8. 6d, 

PARISIAN PHRASEOLOGY. 2s. 6d. 

PREMIER PAS, in FRENCH. 2s. 6d. 

PETIT VOCABULAIRE. 1s. 6d. 

PETIT VOCABULAIRE and FRENCH GENDERS, 

printed in red and blue. 2s. 6d. 

DE cae SYSTEM of TEACHING FRENCH. 
London: Srimpxix, MARSHALL, and Co.; and may be 

had of the Author, at his Scholastic Agency, 14, Tavi- 

stock-street, Covent-garden. 





Now ready, the 34th Thousand, post 8vo, price 7s. 6d., 
OYER’S MODERN HOUSEWIFE. 


Comprising Receipts for the Economic and Judi- 
cious Preparation of Every Meal of the Day, and for 
the Nursery and Sick-Room. By the late ALEXIS 
SOYER. ith Illustrations on Wood, &c. 

** Should be in the hands of every keeper of a kitchen 
and larder in the kingdom.”—Zancet. 


Also, by the same Author, 
SOYER’S GASTRONOMIC REGENE- 


RATOR; or, System of Cookery for the Kitchens of the 
Wealthy. With Plates, Ninth Edition, 8yo, 15s. cloth, 


London: Smmpxiy, MaRsHALL, and Co., Stationers’- 
hall-court. 








Seventh Edition, feap., 2s. 6d. sewed; or 3s. cloth, 


HE WATER CURE in CHRONIC 

DISEASE: an E ition of the Causes, Pro- 

88, and Termination of various Chronic Diseases of 

Digestive Organs, Lungs, Nerves, Limbs, and Skin; 

and of their Treatment by Water and other Hygienic 

Means. By JAMES MANBY GULLY, M.D., L.R.C.S., 
and F.R.P.S. Edinburgh, F.R.M.C.S. London, &c. 


“ Dr. Gully has published a 1 and elaborate work 
on the Water Cure, which is, we the best treatise 
on the subject that has yet appeared.”— Westminster 


“Dr. Gully's book is evidently written by a well 
edacated man. This work is by far the most sci- 
entific that we have seen on hydropathy.”—Athenwum. 

“Of all the e itions which have been published 

the Water Cure, this is the most tangible 
com ."—Literary Gazette. 

London: Smmpxin, MARSHALL, and Co., Stationers’ 

Hall-court. 





a 


MR. CHARLES READE’S NEW NOVEL. 


Just out, in 4 vols., 


TH 


CLOISTER AND 


price 12. 11s, 6d., 


E 


THE HEARTH: 


A Strange but True Story. 
By the Author of “It’s Never Too Late to Mend.” 


TRUBNER & CO., 60, Paternoster-row. 





——s 





13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STREET. 


HURST AND BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


THE OKAVANGO RIVER: a Nar- 
rative of Travel, Exploration, and Adventure. By 
CHARLES JOHN ANDERSSON, Author of “ Lake 
Ngami.” 8vo, with portrait and numerous illustra- 
tions, 21s. [Vow ready. 


THE LIFE OF ADMIRAL SIR 


CHARLES NAPIER, K.C.B. With his Correspon- 
dence. From his Private Papers. By Major-General 





New Burtinoron Srreer, 
MR. BENTLEY'S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS 


FOR OCTOBER. 
i ae 
MEMOIRS of RICHARD IIL., and his 
Contemporaries. By J, HENEAGE JESSE, Author of 
“The Court of England under the Stuarts.” 8yo0, 
with Portraits, &c., 15s. 


THE AMERICAN UNION: an Inquiry 


into its Real Effects on the Well-being of the People of 





ELERS NAPIER. 2 vols, 8vo, with portrait. 


(Just ready. | Right. By JAMES SPENCE. 8vo. 


LADY CHARLOTTE PEPYS’ 


the United States, and into the Cause of its Disruption, 
with an Examination of Secession as a Constitutiona] 
(Vert week, 


THE CHURCH and the CHRISTIAN 


DOMESTIC SKETCHES in RUSSIA. 2 vols., 21s. | WORLD IN 1861. By M. GUIZOT. Crown 8yo. 


[Vow ready. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


| 


(Nearly ready. 


| FRANCATELLI’S COOK’S GUIDE, 


COUNTY SOCIETY. 3 vols. | Price 5s. 


* Verité sans peur.” 
NOTICE TO QUIT. By W.G. WILLS, 
3 vols. 


“A novel of remarkable power. The interest never 
flags. ‘There is real genius in this writer.”"—Spectator. 
EAST AND WEST. By J. FRAZER 

CORKRAN. 3 vols. 


“A good novel. The author has wit and knowledge in 
abundance.” —Daily News. 


THE HOME AT ROSEFIELD. By 
EDWARD COPPING. 3 vols. [Vert week. 





MR. DICKENS'S NEW WORK. 
The Fourth Edition in 3 vols., of 
GREAT EXPECTATIONS. 


By CHARLES DICKENS. 


In 3 vols., post 8vo, 


THE CONSTABLE OF THE TOWER. 
An Historica, ROMANCE. 
By WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH. 
With Illustrations by GiLBert. 


This day is published, the Third Edition, fcap. 
8vo, 3s. 6d., 


TANNHAUSER; 
Or, THE BATTLE OF THE BARDS: 
A Porm. 
By NEVILLE TEMPLE and EDWARD TREVOR. 


Nearly ready, in 2 vols., post 8vo, 


THE DUTCH AT HOME. 


(Essays from the Revue des Deux Mondes.) 
By ALPHONSE ESQUIROS, 

Author of ‘‘ The English at Home.” 
TRANSLATED AND EDITED BY LASCELLES 
WRAXALL. 

1. Geology of Holland. 7. The Universities. 
2. Dutch Manners. 8. The Jews in Holland 
3. The Peat Beds. 9. Zoological Gardens. 
4. The Fisheries, 10. A Page of Dutch His- 
5. Whales and Whaling. tory. 
6. Pauperism and Charity. 
CuapMan and Hact, 193, Piccadilly. 
This day is published, demy Svo, cloth, price 12s., 
ULES, FORMUL, and TABLES for 
the VALUATION of ESTATES in POSSESSION 
or in REVERSION ; with New Rules and Tables for 
ascertaining the correct market value or fair price to 
be given for Annuities, Reversions, Advowsons, and 
Next Presentations, in order to secure to the purchaser 
acertain rate of interest on equitable terms. By W. 
DOWNING BIDEN, F.G.S. 
London: CHARLEs and Epwin Laxton, Fleet-street. 





Just Published, price only 14s., richly bound in cloth; in 
one thick vol. 8vo (750 pp.); with Twenty-six Plates 
of Fac-Similes, 

I ECTURES ON THE MS. MATE- 

_4 RIALS OF ANCIENT IRISH HISTORY, By 
EUGENE O’CURRY, M.R.LA., Professor of Irish His- 
tory and Archeology in the Catholic University of 
Ireland. 

Dublin: James Durry, 7, Wellington-quay, and 

22, Paternoster-row, London. 





THE DUKE OF MODENA AND MR, GLADSTONE, 
This day, 8vo, 2s. 6d., or by post, 2s. 8d., 


VINDICATION of the DUKE 

of MODENA from the CHARGES of MR. GLAD- 
STONE. From Official Documents and other Authentic 
Sources. Selected and Revised, with an Introduction, 
by the MARQUIS OF NORMANBY, K.G. 


* Francatelli’s ‘Cook's Guide’ isan admirable inanual 
| for every household where pleasure, health, and eco. 
| nomy are consulted. The whole book has the merit of 
| being exceedingly plain, of containing sufficient crosg 
| references to satisfy a Panizzi, and of being so service. 
| ably arranged in all its parts that we defy you to miss 
any of the consolations intended for your physical in- 
firmities.” — Times. 


EAST LYNNE. A Story or Mopery 
LIFE. By Mrs. HENRY WOOD. 3 vols. Ready at 
every Library, 

“A tale of remarkable power; the whole story ex. 
hibits unquestionable genius and originality.”— 
News. 

“So full of incidents, so exciting in every page, so 
admirably written, that one hardly knows huw to go 
to bed without reading to the last page.”— Ubserver, 


A RESIDENCE at NAGASAKI and 
HAKODATI in 1859-60, With an Account ofeJapan, 
By C. P. HODGSON, H.M.’s Consul at those Ports, 
With Letters on Japan, by HIS WIFE. Crown Svo, with 
numerous Illustrations. [Next week, 

Ricsarp Bent.ey, New Burlington-street, Publisher 
in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





On October the 16th will be published, in 3 vols., 
crown 8vo, cloth, price 31s. 6d., 
OM BROWN AT OXFORD. Re- 
printed from Macmillan’s Magazine. By the 
Author of ** Tom Brown's School-Days.” 
London and Cambridge: MacmiLian and Co. 





MACMILLAN AND CO.’S NEW CLASS-BOOK FOR 
COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS, 
This day is published, crown 8vo, price 7s. 6<., 

N ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON 
ft THE THEORY OF EQUATIONS, with a Col- 
lection of Examples. By lL. TODHUNTER, M.A, 
Fellow and Principal Mathematical Lecturer of St 
John's College, Cambridge. 

MACMILLAN and Co., Cambridge ; and 23, Henrietta- 
street, Covent-garden, London. 











SECOND EDITION OF THE SILVER CORD. 
On Monday the 14th inst. will be published, in 3 vols., 
post Svo, price 31s 6d., 
HE SILVER CORD 
By SHIRLEY BROOKS, 
Author of “‘ The Gordian Knot,” ** Aspen Court,” &c, 
Second Edition. 

“If to create excitement from the first chapter to the 
last be the great object in writing a novel, Mr. Shirley 
Brooks has achieved a most remarkabie success,—for 
& more exciting story than ‘The Silver Cord’ was, 
perhaps, never written.” —Exraminer. 

“A very curious and powerful story.”—Athenrum 

“There is a wealth of materials in it that is quite sur- 
prising. Almost every chapter has its own striking 
situation allotted to it, and we are constantly kept on 
the alert, watching for something even more startling 
than all that has gone before.”—Saturday Review. 

London: Brapsury and Evans, 11, Bouverie-street, 
Fleet-street, E.C. 





Second Edition, price 1s., or post-free for thirteen 
stamps, 
GUIDE TO INDIAN INVEST- 
-_ MENTS. By a MANCHESTER MAN. Withan 
Introduction Exposing the Hollowness of Indian Gua 
rantees. 
Triipner and Co., Paternoster-row. 


Just published, in 12mo, cloth, price 4s. 6d., 


ALLADS AND METRICAL 
SKETCHES. By GEORGE F. PRESTON. 
“Taste without coldness, considerable mechanicad 
skill without automatic formality, are to be commended 
throughout this book.”—Athenxeum. 





London: BoswortH and Harrison, 215, Regent-street, 


London: W. Kent and Co., Paternoster-row,. 








Lonpow: Printed by ALFRED Epuunp Gattoway, of No. 1, Wellington-street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at Nos. 9 and 10, 
Beaufort-buildings, Strand; and published by him at the “ SprcraTor” Office, No. 1, Wellington-street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, October 12, 1861. 
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